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©THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


You’re  a 
jpjaper 

tiger. 


Newspapers  are  one 
tough  breed.  As  an  industry,  we  kept 
growing  right  through  some  economic 
brambies.  And  it  shows.  In  the  electronic 
wizardry  of  your  composing  room.  In  the 
simple  math  of  your 
annual  report.  Grrr. 


Gannett 


They  said  it,  we  didn't! 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER: 
WASHINGTON  STAR: 

WASHINGTON  POST: 

ARIZONA  REPUBLIC: 

CHICAGO  TRIBUNE: 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CHRONICLE: 
OAKLAND  TRIBUNE: 
DALLAS  NEWS: 

THE  LATE  HERBERT  HOOVER: 

PEORIA  JOURNAL: 


'‘ludisputahhj  a  splendid  journalist  ...” 

“A  liipjdij  skilled  journalist  who  knoivs  how  to 
express  hi niself.” 

^Endowed  with  more  than  usual  journalistic 
second  si^ht.” 

“A/j  objective  writer  ...  an  astute  political 
analyst.” 

“A  skilled  writer  and  fact-gatherer  ...  colorful, 
entertaining,,  and  penetrating  ...  punctures  false 
legends.” 

^Indefatigable  in  his  search  for  facts.” 

“A  skilled  and  experienced  reporter.” 

“His  documentation  is  unusually  precise  ...  and 
his  instinct  for  reporting  is  hi^,hly  developed.” 

“One  of  the  country’s  most  astute  political 
analysts.” 

“One  of  this  generation’s  truly  ^reat  reporters  ... 
Names  like  Austin  O’Malley  and  Richard  Harding 
Davis  ...  no  longer  represent  the  journalistic  ideal. 
But  Toledano  belonfis  amon^  them!” 

Ralph  de  Toledano  is  a  columnist 
respected  throughout  the  industry.  His 
columns  are  available  three  times  a  week 
from  Copley  News  Service.  Write,  wire, 
or  call:  P.  O.  Box  190,  San  Diego, 

California  92112.  Cable:  COPNEWS, 

San  Diego/Phone  714-299-7000 
Telex  695041. 


Blanche  Wiesen  Cook 


Abigail  McCarthy 


Marian  Anderson 


Jean  Houston 


Charlotte  Salisbury 


Ellen  Goodman 


w  is  the  new  syrKlicoted  vveekly 

column  by  a  group  of  widely  publishect  inllLientid  won^ 


They  write  with  solid  opinions  to  bring  you 
newspaper  commentaries  from  a  woman’s  per¬ 
spective.  Their  columns  will  cover  the  arts, 
politics,  national  and  world  affairs  and  a  spec¬ 
trum  of  social  and  cultural  subjects. 

Column  length  is  approximately  800  words.  Re¬ 
lease  date  is  September  8. 


For  more  information  contact: 

Anderson-Moberg  Syndicates,  Inc. 

Suite  29D 

10  West  66th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10023 

(212)  595-6664 
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INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 


•  WASTE  KING 
'7  •  JACOBSEN 


MA5DIMITE 


ini  Mill  iitifirt 


•  MUTSCHLER 

'  -ARCTIC  CAT 

•  NEW  HOLLAND 
•  FORD  PARTS  DIVISION 

•  ROOF  LAWN  EQUIPMENT 

•  ANDERSEN  WINDOWALL 


Manufacturers  realize  that  the  success  of  any  mer¬ 
chandising  program  lies  in  its  development  and 
distribution. 


JUNE 

30-July  2 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association 
Summer  Meeting,  Wentworth-by-the-Sea,  Mass. 

30-July  A — International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Now  Marriott 
Hotel,  New  Orleans,  La. 

30-July  5 — National  Press  Photographers  Association  Annual  Meeting  and 
Seminar,  Troy,  Mich. 


11-13 — Georgia  Press  Association  Annual  Convention,  Buccaneer  Lodge, 
Jekyll  Island,  Ga. 

14-17 — SNPA  Foundation  Workshop,  Reporting  Consumer  News,  U.  of 
Alabama. 

14- 19 — International  Society  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors  Annual  Confer¬ 
ence,  Pere  Marquette  State  Park,  Grafton,  III. 

15- 19 — KNIT  Seminar  on  Training.  Developing  and  Evaluating  Your  Em¬ 
ployees,  Miami,  Fla. 

15-19 — Newspaper  Guild  Annual  Convention,  Chase  Park  Plaza,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

18-20 — Alabama  Press  Association  Annual  Summer  Convention,  Gulf  Shores 
State  Park,  Gulf  Shores,  Ala. 

18-20 — North  Carolina  Press  Association  Annual  Convention,  Blockade 
Runner  Motor  Hotel,  Wrightsville  Beach,  N.C. 

21-24 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Summer  Meeting, 
Stouffer's  Inn.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

24- 27 — National  Newspaper  Association  Convention  in  conjunction  with 
Canadian  Weeklies  Newspaper  Association,  Four  Seasons-Sheraton, 
Toronto.  Ontario. 

25- 27 — Mississippi  Press  Association  Annual  Convention,  Broadwater  Beach 
Hotel. 

26- 28 — South  Carolina  Press  Association  Summer  Meeting,  Carolina  Hotel, 
Pinehurst,  S.C. 


DEVELOPMENT 

The  experience  gained  in  the  past  28  years  of  pro¬ 
ducing  Ad-Builder/Ad-Master  for  the  newspaper 
industry  has  given  us  the  know-how  to  prepare  hard¬ 
hitting  local  retail  layouts ...  the  kind  retail 
establishments  will  use. 

Working  with  manufacturers  and/or  their  agencies  we 
can  tailor-make  a  program  to  fit  their  needs.  And 
with  self-contained  production  facilities  we  have 
complete  control  of  quality  and  production 
schedules. 

DISTRIBUTION 

The  key  to  the  success  of  a  retail  ad  program  is  news¬ 
paper  involvement!  In  addition  to  distribution  of  the 
Ad-Planners  to  the  dealer,  with  our  computer  stored 
information  we  can  offer  the  following; 

1.  Specifically  cross-matched  dealer  list  to  news¬ 
papers  in  the  dealer  town. 

2.  Blanket  coverage  to  every  newspaper  in  the 
country. 

This  "total"  service  has  enabled  us  to  become  the 
largest  individual  producer  of  Dealer  Ad-Planners  in 
the  world! 

For  additional  information  call 
or  write  Dealer  Ad-Planner  Division 
Phone:  309/692-1530 

MULTI -AD  SERVICES 

ADDRESS  . . .  P.O.  BOX  806 
PEORIA,  ILL.  61601 
PHONE  . . .  309/692-1530 


AUGUST 

2- 4— UPl  Editors  of  Oklahoma,  Western  Hills  State  Lodge,  Tahlequah, 

Okla. 

3- 9 — International  Typographical  Union  Convention,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

6-9 — Basic  Quality  Control  for  Graphic  Arts  Applications;  Graphic  Arts 
Research  Center;  Rochester  Institue  of  Technology,  Rochester.  N.Y. 

11- 13 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Eastern  Division).  Robert  Meyer 
Hotel,  Jacksonville.  Fla. 

12- 16 — KNIT  Seminar,  Modern  Production  Techniques,  Miami,  Fla. 

14-17 — INPA  Promotion  and  Research  Seminar,  Marriott  Motor  Hotel, 
Chicago,  III. 

18-21 — AEJ,  AASDJ  and  ASJSA  Journalism  Educator  Convention,  San 
Diego  State  U.,  Cal. 

18-21 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  Highway  Construction.  Financing  and 
Politics,  North  Carolina  State  U. 

24- 27 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association  Summer  Meeting,  Lakeway  Inn, 
Austin,  Tex. 

25- 27 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association  53rd  Annual  Convention, 
Whiteface  Inn,  Lake  Placid,  N.Y. 

26- 28 — KNIT  Seminar  on  Advanced  Orientation  for  Executive  Secretaries 
and  Administrative  Assistants,  Miami,  Fla. 


SEPTEMBER 

2-6 — F.I.E.J.  Congress,  Hotel  Scandinavia,  Copenhagen,,  Denmark. 

7-8 — New  York  State  Mechanical  Conference,  Watertown,  N.Y. 

7*8 — Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic,  Pick-Ft.  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 


10 — Canadian  Press  Fall  Meeting  of  the  Board,  Ottawa. 
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"When  are  elec^c  rates 
going  to  stop  going  up?” 

We  wish  we  knew. 

Just  as  we  wish  we  knew  when  our 
own  costs  were  going  to  stop  going  up. 

Because  it’s  our  increased  costs  that  are 
forcing  increases  in  your  electric  rates. 

You’re  familiar  with  what’s  happening 
to  some  of  these  costs.  For  example,  the 
})rice  of  the  fuel  we  need  to  generate 
electricity.  Many  electric  companies  have 
been  paying  two  times  as  much  for  fuel 
as  they  did  in  1972.  Others  have  been 
faced  with  even  greater  increases. 

You’re  also  familiar  with  environ¬ 
mental  regulations.  In  1972  we  invested 
1.5  billion  dollars  on  environmental 
controls  in  our  own  power  plants.  This 
huge  added  investment,  which  we 
continue  to  make,  has  a  direct  effect 
on  our  costs. 

You  may  also  know  that  since  1972 
electric  companies  have  committed 
nearly  two  hundred  million  dollars  to 
research  and  development  to  find  better 
ways  to  generate  electricity. 

Then  when  you  add  the  increased 
costs  of  equipment  and  supplies  along 
with  today’s  higher  costs  for  borrowed 
money,  you  can  see  the  pressure  that’s 
being  put  on  electric  rates. 

Like  you,  we  wish  everybody’s  prices 
could  be  kept  down.  But  there  is  just  no 
way  to  keep  electric  rates  down  when 
the  costs  of  everything  needed  to 
produce  electricity  keep  going  up. 


The  people  at  your  Investor-Owned 
Electric  Light  and  Power  Companies 

For  names  of  sponsoring  companies,  write  to  Power  Companies, 
1345  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  New  York  10019 


Your  syndicates 
feature  promotion 
in  the  1974 
Editor  &■  Publisher 

SYNDICATE 
DIRECTORY 

reaches  newspapers 
effectively,  efficiently 
and  economically! 

With  65,000  readers  at 
newspapers,  there's  no 
better  way  of  reaching  all  ** 
the  buying  influences  for 
your  syndicated  newspaper 
features  than  with 
advertising  in  E&P. 

And  E&P's  Syndicate  Directory 
is  the  only  complete 
source  of  syndicated  features 
for  publishers,  editors  and  newspaper  executives. 
With  sharp  increases  in  postage,  paper  and 
printing,  your  cost  of  keeping  customers  informed 
with  mail  promotions  is  going  out  of  sight.  That's 
why  your  E&P  Syndicate  Directory  advertising  must 
be  the  keystone  of  your  promotion  program. 

MAKE  YOUR  SPACE  RESERVATION  NOW! 

SYNDICATE  DIRECTORY  IS  PUBLISHED 

JULY  27, 1974 

Deadline  for  advertising  copy,  July  18. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 


CA  TCH’lines 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

THE  KISS  IS  OPTIONAL,  cried  the  coach  of  a  certain 
softball  team  out  in  Los  Angeles.  At  that  cry,  a  small  girl  on 
second  base  came  to  life,  rounded  third,  and  slid  home.  The 
shout  from  the  third  base  coaching  box  was  explained  neatly 
by  UPI’s  Jack  V.  Fox  in  a  story  about  the  side-line  career  of 
that  awesome,  six-foot  five  Pulitzer  Prize  editorial  cartoonist, 
Paul  Conrad  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  “Once  he  wipes  the 
acid  off  his  pen,  Conrad  is  one  of  the  world’s  softies,”  notes  Fox. 

Conrad  has  been  coaching  a  Little  League  team  a  few  years, 
but  being  a  man  ahead  of  his  time,  he  also  took  on  managing  a 
girl’s  team,  “The  Twins.”  One  of  the  players  is  his  daughter 
Carol.  Figuring  to  put  some  fun  in  teaching  fundamentals  of 
base  running,  Conrad  told  the  girls  that  those  who  reached 
third  would  get  a  kiss  from  him.  He  confessed  to  Fox,  “They 
are  all  between  11  and  14,  and  it  pretty  soon  came  to  me  that 
some  of  them  didn’t  think  of  a  kiss  from  me  as  any  prize.  They 
just  wouldn’t  come  to  third  base.”  Thus  the  shout  that  “the 
kiss  is  optional.” 

« 

THE  BROWNING  PAPERS— The  AP  reports  out  of  Cuya¬ 
hoga  Falls,  Ohio,  that  Harold  Browning,  a  26-year-old  carpenter, 
placed  a  newspaper  ad  offering  his  “official  papers”  for  sale.  He 
got  more  than  50  calls,  but  no  one  wanted  to  buy  when  he  ex¬ 
plained  what  the  papers  were:  A  driver’s  license,  a  birth  cer¬ 
tificate  and  two  parking  tickets.  Said  Browning,  “Nobody  got 
mad  either.  I  figured  that  if  someone  smiled  about  the  whole 
thing — what  with  all  the  troubles  we’ve  got  today — then  the 
whole  thing  was  worth  it.” 

*  #  « 

NEWS  BULLETIN,  June  2,  1774 — “Politicks  are  now  little 
more  than  a  Farce;  the  Rage  of  Party  has.  in  a  great  Measure 
subdued;  and  Peace  having  fixed  her  Standard  amongst  us,  we 
are  no  longer  troubled  with  the  long  Accounts  of  Battles  be¬ 
tween  contending  Armies.  Our  Newspapers  are  now  devoted  to  a 
more  agreeable  Purpose:  They  yield  us  a  more  amusing  Variety 
of  Matter,  as  they  are  either  employed  in  the  politer  Services 
of  Literature,  or  in  establishing  more  extensive  Connexions 
amongst  Mankind.”  That  paragraph,  from  the  files  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Gazette  of  Williamsburg,  was  included  in  an  “Extracts” 
column  run  weekly  on  page  1.  Writes  W.  C.  O’Donovan,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  “Intriguing  how  the  news  had  certain  sameness 
to  it  even  200  years  ago.” 

*  *  * 

THE  MAIL  GAMEi — New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  columnist 
Howard  Jacobs  reports  that  the  paper’s  financial  editor  received 
a  commercial  mailer  from  a  Houston  firm  addressed  to  “The 
Times  Begin,  New  Orleans.” 

*  *  * 

PILOTING  A  BLIMP  is  a  real  gas,  wrote  Paul  C.  Heintz 
for  a  page  one  feature  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  after  han¬ 
dling  controls  of  Goodyear  blimp  America  on  a  flight  from 
Reading  to  North  Philadelphia.  “Much  like  controlling  a 
boat  in  a  gently  pitching  sea,”  noted  Heintz,  who  not  only 
is  a  licensed  glider  and  commercial  pilot  but  also  is  a  Phila¬ 
delphia  lawyer.  He  writes  a  weekly  aviation  column,  “The 
Sunday  Pilot”,  for  the  Bulletin. 

*  *  * 

“THE  BUBBLEGUM  REPORTER”  is  a  local  feature  in  the 
Elyria  (Ohio)  Chronicle-Telegram  with  cartoons  of  a  boy  or 
girl  blowing  a  bubble  which  reads  “Today’s  news  for  kids.” 
It’s  usually  three  short  paragraphs  in  simple,  basic  terms  each 
summarizing  a  top  news  story  of  the  day  and  is  the  brainchild 
of  wire  editor  Pat  Geisler,  who  says  it  works  for  her  own  kids. 
Occasionally  word  pronunciations  are  given,  such  as:  “The 
winner  of  a  very  close  presidential  (prez-i-dent-shull)  race  in 
France  was  Valery  D’Estaing  (rhymes  with  mustang). 

«  *  » 

POWER-FULL  PRINTED  WORDS— A  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  chemical  engineering  professor  suggests  today’s  news¬ 
papers  could  be  tomorrow’s  motor  fuel.  Charles  R.  Wilke  says 
that  cellulose,  the  major  constituent  of  green  plants  and  such 
products  as  newspapers  can  be  converted  into  energy  at  reason¬ 
able  cost. 
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Supreme  Court  decision 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  case  of  Miami  Herald  v.  Pat 
Tornillo  is  a  major  victory  for  freedom  of  the  press  and  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people. 

The  court  ruled  unanimously  that  governmental  compulsion  to 
force  publication  is  exactly  the  same  as  a  regulation  forbidding  pub¬ 
lication  of  material  and  is  therefore  unconstitutional.  It  is  prior  re 
straint. 

“The  Florida  statute  fails  to  clear  the  barriers  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment,”  the  court  said,  “because  of  its  intrusion  into  the  function  of 
editors.  A  newspaper  is  more  than  a  passive  receptacle  or  conduit  for 
news,  comment,  and  advertising.  The  choice  of  material  to  go  into  a 
new'spaper,  and  the  decisions  made  as  to  limitations  on  the  size  of  the 
paper,  and  content,  and  treatment  of  public  issues  and  public  officials 
— whether  fair  or  unfair — constitutes  the  exercise  of  editorial  control 
and  judgment.  It  has  yet  to  be  demonstrated  how  governmental  regu¬ 
lation  of  this  crucial  process  can  be  exercised  consistent  with  First 
.Amendment  guarantees  of  a  free  press  as  they  have  evolved  to  this 
time.” 

In  those  words,  the  court  upheld  the  contention  of  the  Miami  Her¬ 
ald,  and  all  those  organizations  entering  the  case  in  its  behalf,  that 
the  Florida  statute  put  the  government  squarely  in  the  editor’s  chair. 
It  should  end  all  suggestions  at  state  and  federal  levels  for  other 
statutes  of  this  nature. 

In  stating  that  a  newspaper  is  not  just  “a  passive  receptacle  or  con¬ 
duit  for  news,  comment  and  advertising,”  the  court  also  answers  all 
those  who  would  place  newspapers  in  the  position  of  being  a  public 
utility  or  common  carrier. 

The  unanimity  of  the  court  in  this  instance  indicates  that  the  free 
press  guarantee  of  the  constitution  is  in  good  hands  at  this  moment. 

Production  conference 

In  the  opinion  of  just  about  everyone  who  attended  the  ANPA/RI 
Production  Management  Conference  last  week  it  was  one  of  the  best,  if 
not  the  best,  in  history.  The  large  attendance  and  the  intense  interest 
of  newspaper  executives  in  all  the  equipment  being  displayed  was  an 
indication  of  that.  In  addition,  many  manufacturers  told  E8cP  that 
sales  of  equipment  at  the  show  were  at  a  high  level  and  hot  prospects 
numerous. 

Conversely,  however,  attendance  of  manufacturing  executives  at  the 
conference  sessions  was  not  comparable.  We  believe  many  manufactur¬ 
ers  do  not  realize  they  can  attend  the  sessions  (for  a  registration  fee 
of  $10)  and  are  welcome. 

It  is  at  the  meetings  that  newspaper  executives  discuss  their  prob¬ 
lems,  successes,  failures  and  express  opinions  about  the  new  technology. 

spade  is  a  spade  and  equipment  is  discussed  frankly  by  name  and 
frequently  compared  to  other  comp)eting  devices. 

It  is  about  the  only  forum  where  a  manufacturer  can  get  a  com¬ 
posite  view  of  what  his  customers  are  thinking  and  saying  about  his 
equipment  and  others.  It  would  be  to  their  advantage  to  attend  in 
larger  numbers  in  the  future.  As  we  said,  they  are  welcome. 
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letters 

CHECK  THE  FACTS 

If  Mr.  Mitchell’s  letter  on  “Spelling  Er¬ 
rors”  (E&P,  June  15)  were  submitted  by  a 
student  in  one  of  our  classes  it  would  be 
graded  “F.”  The  reason  given  the  student 
would  be  failure  to  check  verifiable  facts. 

Mr.  Mitchell  is  willing  to  accept  as  fact 
the  applicant’s  statement  that  he  has  a  de¬ 
gree  from  the  University  of  Colorado.  He 
jumps  from  there  to  the  implication  that 
the  degree  might  be  in  journalism  or  the 
applicant  might  have  taken  some  journalism 
courses. 

So,  we’d  give  the  story  back  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  and  tell  him,  “Your  spelling  and 
grammar  are  excellent,  but  you  wrote  this 
off  the  top  of  your  head.  Now  go  and  check 
your  facts  and  rewrite  it  if  you’ve  still  got 
a  story.  Remember  you’ve  got  to  do  your 
reporting  before  you  do  your  writing.” 

James  E.  Brinton 

(Brinton  is  a  professor  of  journalism 
at  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder.) 

«  *  « 

VARIETY  FAVORED 

Here’s  a  voice  in  support  of  non-uniform 
addressing  of  women,  or  men  for  that  mat¬ 
ter  if  somebody  suggests  an  alternate  for 
Mr. 

Form  faddists  have  dominated  too  long, 
and  sensitivity  in  changing  times  is  far 
more  important  than  whether  Mrs.  Miss 
Ms.  or  no  title  is  used  consistently. 

Keep  up  the  variety,  but  please  make  sure 
it  reflects  the  desires  of  the  woman  being 
given  the  title  or  going  without  one.  The 
sensible  criteria  seems  simply  to  ask  what 
the  subject  prefers. 

Marguerite  Beck  Rex 
*  *  * 

TOO  MUCH  TV 

Let  me  second  the  plea  of  Pat  Mitchell 
(E&P  letters  column,  June  15)  concerning 
the  need  for  correct  spelling  as  a  corner¬ 
stone  of  written  communication. 

But  if  the  current  generation  of  prospec¬ 
tive  reporters  is  weak  in  this  field,  let’s  put 
the  blame  where  it  belongs — on  too  much 
television  without  enough  reading  and  on 
relaxed  public  school  standards — rather 
than  on  the  University  of  Colorado  School 
of  Journalism. 

Bruce  Yoder 

(Yoder  is  a  reporter  for  the  Kearney 
(Nebr.)  Daily  Hub  and  a  1973  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Colorado.) 

«  *  * 

OTHER  CONCERNS 

I  am  intrigued  by  the  complaint  of  the 
New  England  editor  who  complained  about 
the  journalism  school  graduate  who  could 
not  spell. 

He  apparently  wants  to  close  the  college 
because  of  the  graduate  who  slipped  thru 
.  .  .  like  closing  the  newspaper  because  of 
errors  in  one  story. 

There  is  no  defense  for  newspaper  men 
who  cannot  spell.  We  already  employ  too 
many  of  them.  We  also  employ  too  many 
people  who  cannot  think.  Or  who  cannot 
ask  questions  for  fear  of  offending  cronies 
on  the  police  force.  Fortunately,  we  can 
teach  youngsters  to  spell.  I  have  spent  more 
than  25  years  simultaneously  as  an  editor 
and  a  teacher  so  I  feel  I  can  see  both  sides 
of  the  argument. 

The  indictment  of  any  school  of  journal- 
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ism  ought  not  to  rest  with  whether  it 
teaches  spelling,  but  whether  it  requires  it 
for  admission.  I  fear  our  editor-prosecutor 
wants  schools  which  teach  the  three  R’s, 
rather  than  what  they  are  to  be  used  for. 

As  a  teacher,  I  am  concerned  with  yet 
another  aspect  of  hiring  young  grads.  It 
seems  to  me  that  some  first  rate  papers  get 
some  top  flight  people  directly  out  of 
j -schools. 

But  there  are  plenty  of  others  who  want 
men  with  30  years  experience — who  are  20 
years  old;  who  understand  the  complicated 
maze  of  the  70’s,  with  the  financial  require¬ 
ments  of  the  50’s. 

The  editor  never  says  specifically  that 
the  candidate  is  a  journalism  graduate  .  .  . 
only  that  he  is  a  college  graduate.  Perhaps 
the  editor  himself  is  making  an  assumption 
here. 

Sadly,  there  are  too  many  challenges  on 
today’s  newspapers  which  can  easily  be  met 
by  high  school  graduates  who  can  spell. 

Richard  W.  Hainey 
(Hainey  is  executive  editor  of  Chicago 
Today.) 

*  *  * 

MEANING  OF  PHRASE 

This  letter  is  brief  because  I’m  devoted 
to  brevity  and  also  because  if  I  write  much 
I’m  doomed  to  err  grievously  in  either  spell¬ 
ing  or  construction. 

I  congratulate  Pat  Mitchell  on  the  letter 
headed  “Spelling  Errors”  (June  15)  but  at 
the  same  time  I  want  to  know  what  is  meant 
by  the  phrase  “equally  worse”  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  that  letter. 

Joe  Hanson 

(Hanson  is  an  editorial  writer  for  the 
fTilmington  (Dela.)  News- Journal.) 

1974 


MISLEADING  LAW 

In  your  June  15  issue,  you  editorially 
lauded  New  York  State  for  joining  the 
ranks  of  those  states  with  “open  meetings 
or  sunshine”  laws.  If  only  that  was  true! 

Two  open  meetings  bills  that  were  in¬ 
troduced  this  year  in  the  New  York  Leg¬ 
islature  died  a  quiet,  almost  unnoticed 
death  in  an  Assembly  committee.  The  Fol 
law,  it  seems,  was  a  bone  the  legislature 
tossed  the  public  in  lieu  of  a  real  “sunshine 
law.” 

This  all  is  not  to  say  the  Fol  bill  is 
meaningless.  There  is  no  question  that  it  is 
an  important  piece  of  legislation  which  at 
long  last  guarantees  the  public  and  the 
press  access  to  government  documents  and 
records  at  all  levels.  But  an  open  meeting 
law  it  is  not. 

George  D.  Bernstein 

(Bernstein  is  county  government  re¬ 
porter  for  Poughkeepsie  (N.Y.)  Journal.) 

Short  Takes 

Brown  said  if  she  makes  the  cut, 
“We’re  not  going  to  cuddle  her.  She  will 
be  given  the  same  duties  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  as  any  rookie  lifeguard. — Birdgewater 
(N.J.  Courier-News. 

*  «  * 

Mrs.  L.  R,  has  been  sick  and  under  the 
doctor  for  several  days. — Forest  City 
(N.C)  This  Week. 

*  *  * 

Major  (“Fiddler  on  the  Roof”)  cast 
members  include  Scott  Martin  as  the  did- 
dler  .  .  . — Bowling  Green  (Ohio)  Sentinel- 
Tribune. 
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Every  Saturday  since  1 884 

High  Court  rules  on  access  and  accountability  cases 

‘Right  of  Reply’  Private  person  Limited  access 

law  in  Florida  libel  suits  to  prisoners 

declared  void  made  easier  upheld  5-to-4 


The  Supreme  Court  ruled  unanimously 
on  June  25  that  Florida’s  Right-Of-Reply 
statute  violates  the  First  Amendment’s 
guarantee  of  a  Free  Press  and  hence  is 
unconstitutional. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger  delivered 
the  opinion  in  the  case  of  the  Miami  Her¬ 
ald  vs  Pat  Tornillo.  Justices  Byron  White 
and  William  J.  Brennan,  with  w'hom  Jus¬ 
tice  William  H.  Rehnquist  joined,  deliv¬ 
ered  separate  concurring  opinions. 

“Governmental  compulsion  on  a  news¬ 
paper  to  publish  that  which  ‘reason’  tells  it 
should  not  be  published  is  unconstitution¬ 
al”  the  Chief  Justice  wrote.  He  said  that 
the  Florida  statute  “operates  as  a  com¬ 
mand  by  a  state  in  the  same  sense  as  a 
statute  or  regulation  forbidding  appellant 
from  publishing  specified  matter,”  in  oth¬ 
er  words  as  prior  restraint  which  the 
court  held  in  the  Pentagon  Papers  case 
was  not  constitutionally  permissible. 

“The  statute  exacts  a  penalty  on  the 
basis  of  the  content  of  a  newspaper  by 
imposing  additional  printing,  composing 
and  materials  cost  and  by  taking  up  space 
that  could  be  devoted  to  other  material  the 
newspaper  may  have  preferred  to  print,” 
said  the  Chief  Justice. 

“Even  if  a  newspaper  would  face  no 
additional  costs  to  comply  with  the  statute 
and  would  not  be  forced  to  forego  publica¬ 
tion  of  news  or  opinion  by  the  inclusion  of 
the  reply,  the  statute  still  fails  to  clear  the 
First  Amendment’s  barriers  because  of  its 
intrusion  into  the  function  of  editors  in 
choosing  what  material  goes  into  a  news¬ 
paper  and  in  deciding  on  the  size  and 
content  of  the  paper  and  the  treatment  of 
public  issues  and  officials.” 

The  Supreme  Court’s  decision  reversed 
a  ruling  of  the  Florida  Supreme  Court 
that  the  right-of-reply  law  was  constitu¬ 
tional.  The  U.S.  Court  held  that  the  Flor¬ 
ida  tribunal’s  judgment  was  “final”  and 
by  reversing  instead  of  remanding  for  fur¬ 
ther  judicial  proceedings,  ended  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  any  further  court  action. 

The  case  arose  when  Pat  Tornillo,  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  the  Classroom  Teach¬ 
ers  Association  and  a  teacher’s  collective 
bargaining  agent  who  had  led  a  1968 
teachers’  strike,  became  a  candidate  for 
election  to  the  Florida  legislature.  A  Mia¬ 
mi  Herald  editorial  opposed  his  candidacy 
in  highly  critical  terms.  The  Herald  re¬ 
fused  to  print  his  reply. 

Tornillo  sued,  premising  the  suit  on  a 
1913  statute  which  provides  that  if  a  can¬ 
didate  for  nomination  or  election  is  as¬ 
sailed  regarding  his  personal  character  or 
official  record  by  a  newspaper,  the  candi- 
(Continued  on  page  37) 


The  Supreme  Court,  in  a  5-to-4  decision 
on  June  25,  made  it  easier  for  ordinary 
citizens  to  sue  for  libel  and  more  difficult 
for  the  news  media  to  defend  itself  against 
some  types  of  libel  actions. 

The  decision  did  not  disturb  the  rule  of 
New  York  Times  vs  Sullivan  which  pro¬ 
vides  that  a  public  figure  or  official  may 
not  recover  damages  unless  he  can  prove 
the  alleged  libelous  article  was  published 
with  “actual  malice”  and  in  reckless  disre¬ 
gard  of  the  truth. 

The  decision  vacated  a  jury  award  of 
$50,000  to  Elmer  Gertz,  a  Chicago  lawyer, 
but  by  sending  the  case  back  to  lower 
courts,  gave  him  a  new  chance  to  prove 
that  he  had  been  libeled  by  an  article  in 
American  Opinion,  a  magazine  published 
by  the  John  Birch  Society.  The  article 
charged  that  Gertz  was  part  of  a  Com¬ 
munist  conspiracy  to  discredit  the  Chicago 
police. 

The  John  Birch  Society  defended  its  ar¬ 
ticle  under  the  New  York  Times  rule, 
claiming  that  Gertz  was  a  public  figure 
and  therefore  subject  to  criticism.  The 
Supreme  Court  held  that,  despite  his  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  trial  of  a  murder  case 
involving  a  Chicago  policeman  he  was  not 
a  public  figure  or  a  public  official. 

In  the  majority  opinion.  Justice  Lewis 
F.  Powell,  Jr.,  with  the  concurrence  of 
Justices,  Potter  Stewart,  Thurgood  Mar¬ 
shall,  Harry  A.  Blackburn  and  William  H. 
Rehnquist,  wrote: 

“A  publisher  or  a  broadcaster  of  de¬ 
famatory  falsehoods  about  an  individual 
who  is  neither  a  public  official  nor  a  public 
figure  may  not  claim  the  New  York  Times 
protection  against  liability  for  defamation 
on  the  ground  that  the  defamatory  state¬ 
ments  concern  an  issue  of  public  or  gen¬ 
eral  interest. 

“Because  private  individuals  character¬ 
istically  have  less  effective  opportunities 
for  rebuttal  than  do  public  officials  and 
public  figures,  they  are  more  vulnerable 
to  injury  from  defamation.  Because  they 
have  not  voluntarily  exposed  themselves  to 
increased  risk  of  injury  from  defamatory 
falsehoods,  they  are  more  deserving  of 
recovery.  The  state  interest  in  compensat¬ 
ing  injury  to  the  reputation  of  private 
individuals  is  therefore  greater  than  for 
public  officials  and  public  figures.”  The 
damage  award  to  Gertz  was  made  under 
Illinois  state  law'.  The  lower  courts  held 
that  the  article  of  which  he  complained 
was  libelous  per  se  under  the  state  statute. 

The  Supreme  Court  said  that  so  long 
as  states  do  not  “impose  liability  without 
fault,  the  states  may  define  for  themselves 
{Continued  on  page  37) 


The  Supreme  Court,  in  a  5-to-4  opinion 
handed  down  on  June  24,  ruled  that  prison 
regulations,  federal  or  state,  which  limit 
access  by  the  news  media  to  prisoners  for 
individual  interviews  do  not  infringe  the 
Constitutional  rights  of  the  press  or  the 
prisoners. 

The  Court  decided  two  cases,  one  a  suit 
brought  by  the  Washington  Post  involving 
the  right  to  interview  specified  inmates  of 
a  federal  prison,  and  the  other  a  suit 
brought  by  four  California  prison  inmates 
and  three  journalists. 

The  majority  opinion  in  both  cases  was 
delivered  by  Justice  Potter  Stewart, 
joined  by  Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger 
and  Justices,  White,  Blackmun  and 
Rehnquist.  Justice  Powell  wrote  a  dissen¬ 
ting  opinion  in  the  Washington  Post  case 
and  concurred  in  part  and  dissented  in 
part  in  the  California  Case.  Justices 
Brennan  and  Marshall  joined  the  Powell 
dissent  in  the  Washington  Post  case  and 
joined  Justice  Douglas  in  a  dissenting 
opinion  in  the  California  case. 

The  issue  in  both  cases  was  the  consti¬ 
tutionality  of  regulations  of  the  Federal 
bureau  of  prisons  and  the  California  De¬ 
partment  of  Corrections  which  provided 
that  press  and  other  news  media  inter¬ 
views  with  individual  inmates  would  not 
be  permitted. 

In  both  cases  the  decisions  of  lower 
courts  that  the  regulations  were  an 
unconstitutional  restriction  on  the  rights 
of  the  press  and  the  prisoners  were  re¬ 
versed. 

The  Court’s  basic  reasons  for  its  hold¬ 
ing  were  set  forth  in  greatest  detail  in 
Justice  Stewart’s  opinion  in  the  California 
case.  They  were  reaffirmed  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  case. 

The  regulations  in  both  cases  applied 
only  to  face-to-face  interviews  with  indi¬ 
vidual  inmates.  Because  alternate  means 
of  communication  were  available  to  the 
press  and  to  the  inmates,  the  majority 
concluded  that  no  violation  of  constitution¬ 
al  rights  was  involved. 

Quoting  from  the  majority  opinion  in 
the  California  Case: 

“A  prison  inmate  retains  those  First 
Amendment  rights  that  are  not  inconsis¬ 
tent  with  his  status  as  a  prisoner  or  with 
the  legitimate  penological  objectives  of 
the  corrections  system,  and  here  the  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  inmates’  free  speech 
rights  must  be  balanced  against  the 
State’s  legitimate  interest  in  confining 
prisoners  to  deter  crime,  to  protect  society 
by  quarantining  criminal  offenders  for  a 
{Continued  on  page  38) 
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Excerpts  from  ruling 
on  ‘Right  of  Reply’ 


Following  are  excerpts  from  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court’s  unanimous  decision  declar¬ 
ing  Florida’s  newspaper  access  law  uncon¬ 
stitutional: 

The  issue  in  this  case  is  whether  a  state 
statute  granting  a  political  candidate  a 
right  to  equal  space  to  reply  to  criticism 
and  attacks  on  his  record  by  a  newspaper 
violates  the  guarantees  of  a  free  press.  .  . 

The  appellee  and  supporting  advocates 
of  an  enforceable  right  of  access  to  the 
press  virgorously  argue  that  government 
has  an  obligation  to  ensure  that  a  wide 
variety  of  views  reach  the  public  ...  It  is 
urged  that  at  the  time  the  First  .Amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Constitution  was  enacted  in 
1791  as  part  of  our  Bill  of  Rights  the 
press  was  broadly  representative  of  the 
people  it  was  serving.  While  many  of  the 
newspapers  were  intensely  partisan  and 
narrow  in  their  views,  the  press  collec¬ 
tively  presented  a  broad  range  of  opinions 
to  readers.  Entry  into  publishing  was 
inexpensive;  pamphlets  and  books 
provided  meaningful  alternatives  to  the 
organized  press  for  the  expression  of  un¬ 
popular  ideas  and  often  treated  events 
and  expressed  views  not  covered  by  con¬ 
ventional  newspapers.  A  true  marketplace 
of  ideas  existed  in  which  there  was  rela¬ 
tively  easy  access  to  the  channels  of  com¬ 
munication. 

Access  advocates  submit  that  although 
newspapers  of  the  present  are  superficial¬ 
ly  similar  to  those  of  1791  the  press  of 
today  is  in  reality  very  different  from 
that  known  in  the  early  years  of  our 
national  existence.  In  the  past  half  centu¬ 
ry  a  communications  revolution  has  seen 
the  introduction  of  radio  and  television 
into  our  lives,  the  promise  of  a  global 
community  through  the  use  of  communica¬ 
tions  satellites,  and  the  spectre  of  a 
“wired”  nation  by  means  of  an  expanding 
cable  television  network  with  two-way 
capabilities.  The  printed  press,  it  is  said, 
has  not  escaped  the  effects  of  this  revolu¬ 
tion.  Newspapers  have  become  big  busi¬ 
ness  and  there  are  far  fewer  of  them  to 
serve  a  larger  literate  population.  Chains 
of  newspapers,  national  newspapers,  na¬ 
tional  wire  and  news  services,  and  one- 
newpaper  towns,  are  the  dominant 
features  of  a  press  that  has  become  non¬ 
competitive  and  enormously  powerful  and 
influential  in  its  capacity  to  manipulate 
popular  opinion  and  change  the  course  of 
events.  Major  metropolitan  newspapers 
have  collaborated  to  establish  news  ser¬ 
vices  national  in  scope.  Such  national 
news  organizations  provide  syndicated 
“interpretative  reporting”  as  well  as  syn¬ 
dicated  features  and  commentary,  all  of 
which  can  serve  as  part  of  the  new  school 
of  “advocacy  journalism.” 

The  elimination  of  competing  newspa¬ 
pers  in  most  of  our  large  cities,  and  the 
concentration  of  control  of  media  that  re¬ 
sults  from  the  only  newspaper  being 
owned  by  the  same  interests  which  own  a 
television  station  and  a  radio  station,  are 
important  components  of  this  trend 


toward  concentration  of  control  of  outlets 
to  inform  the  public. 

The  result  of  these  vast  changes  has 
been  to  place  in  a  few  hands  the  power  to 
inform  the  -American  people  and  shape 
public  opinion.  Much  of  the  editorial  opin¬ 
ion  and  commentary  that  is  printed  is  that 
of  syndicated  columnists  distributed  na¬ 
tionwide  and,  as  a  result,  we  are  told,  on 
national  and  world  issues  there  tends  to 
be  a  homogeneity  of  editorial  opinion, 
commentary,  and  interpretative  analysis. 
The  abuses  of  bias  and  manipulative  re¬ 
portage  are,  likewise,  said  to  be  the  result 
of  the  vast  accumulations  of  unreviewable 
power  in  the  modern  media  empires.  In 
effect,  it  is  claimed,  the  public  has  lost 
any  ability  to  respond  or  to  contribute  in  a 
meaningful  way  to  the  debate  on  issues. 
The  monopoly  of  the  means  of  communica¬ 
tion  allows  for  little  or  no  critical  analysis 
of  the  media  except  in  professional  jour¬ 
nals  of  very  limited  readership. 

“This  concentration  of  nationwide  news 
organizations — like  other  large  institu¬ 
tions — has  grown  increasingly  remote 
from  an  unresponsive  to  the  popular  con¬ 
stituencies  on  w’hich  they  depend  and 
which  depend  on  them.”  Report  of  the 
Task  Force,  The  Twentieth  Century  Fund 
Task  Force  Report  for  a  National  News 
Council,  A  Free  and  Responsive  Press 
(1973). 

Appellees  cite  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Freedom  Robert  M.  Hutchins, 
in  which  it  w’as  stated,  as  long  ago  as 
1947,  that  “The  right  of  free  public  ex¬ 
pression  has  .  .  .  lost  its  earlier  reality.” 
Commission  on  Freedom  of  the  Press,  A 
Free  and  Responsible  Press  15. 

The  obvious  solution,  which  was  availa¬ 
ble  to  dissidents  at  an  earlier  time  when 
entry  into  publishing  was  relatively  inex¬ 
pensive,  today  w'ould  be  to  have  additional 
newspapers.  But  the  same  economic  fac¬ 
tors  which  have  caused  the  disappearance 
of  vast  numbers  of  metropolitan  newspa¬ 
pers,  have  made  entry  into  the  market¬ 
place  of  ideas  served  by  the  print  media 
almost  impossible.  It  is  urged  that  the 
claim  of  newspapers  to  be  “surrogates  for 
the  public”  carries  with  it  a  concomitant 
fiduciary  obligation  to  account  for  that 
stewardship.  From  this  promise  it  is  rea¬ 
soned  that  the  only  effective  way  to  insure 
fairness  and  accuracy  and  to  provide  for 
some  accountability  is  for  government  to 
take  affirmative  action.  The  First  Amend¬ 
ment  interest  of  the  public  in  being  in¬ 
formed  is  said  to  be  in  peril  because  the 
“marketplace  of  ideas”  is  today  a  monopo¬ 
ly  controlled  by  the  owners  of  the  market. 

Proponents  of  enforced  access  to  the 
press  take  comfort  from  language  in 
several  of  this  court’s  decisions  which 
suggests  that  the  First  Amendment  acts 
as  a  sword  as  well  as  a  shield,  that  it 
imposes  obligations  on  the  owners  of  the 
press  in  addition  to  protecting  the  press 
from  government  regulation.  In  -Associ¬ 
ated  Press  V.  United  States  .  ,  .  the  court, 
in  rejecting  the  argument  that  the  press 


is  immune  from  the  antitrust  laws  by 
virtue  of  the  First  Amendment,  stated: 

“The  First  Amendment,  far  from 
providing  an  argument  against  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  Sherman  Act,  here  provides 
powerful  reasons  to  the  contrary.  That 
amendment  rests  on  the  assumption  that 
the  widest  possible  dissemination  of  in¬ 
formation  from  diverse  and  antagonistic 
sources  is  essential  to  the  w’elfare  of  the 
public,  that  a  free  press  is  a  condition  of 
a  free  society.  Surely  a  command  that  the 
government  itself  shall  not  impede  the 
free  flow  of  ideas  does  not  afford  nongov¬ 
ernmental  combinations  a  refuge  if  they 
impose  restraints  upon  that  constitution¬ 
ally  guaranteed  freedom.  Freedom  to  pub¬ 
lish  means  freedom  for  all  and  not  for 
some.  Freedom  to  publish  is  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution,  but  freedom  to  com¬ 
bine  to  keep  others  from  publishing  is  not. 
Freedom  of  the  press  from  governmental 
interference  under  the  First  Amendment 
does  not  sanction  repression  of  that  free¬ 
dom  by  private  interests.”  (Footnote 
omitted). 

In  New  York  Times  Co.  v.  Sullivan  .  .  . 
the  court  spoke  of  “a  profound  national 
commitment  to  the  principle  that  debate 
on  public  issues  should  be  uninhibited, 
robust,  and  wide-open.”  It  is  argued  that 
the  “uninhibited,  robust”  debate  is  not 
“wide-open”  but  open  only  to  a  monopoly 
in  control  of  the  press.  Appellee  cites  the 
plurality  opinion  in  Rosenbloom  v.  Met¬ 
romedia,  Inc.  .  .  .  which  he  suggests 
seemed  to  invite  experimentation  by  the 
states  in  right  to  access  regulation  of  the 
press. 

Access  advocates  note  that  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas  a  decade  ago  expressed  his  deep 
concern  regarding  the  effects  of  newspa¬ 
per  monopolies: 

“Where  one  paper  has  a  monopoly  in  an 
area,  it  seldom  presents  tw’o  sides  of  an 
issue.  It  too  often  hammers  away  on  one 
ideological  or  political  line  using  its  monop¬ 
oly  position  not  to  educate  people,  not  to 
promote  debate,  but  to  inculcate  its  read¬ 
ers  with  one  philosophy,  one  attitude — and 
to  make  money  .  .  .  The  newspapers  that 
give  a  variety  of  views  and  news  that  is 
not  slanted  or  contrived  are  few  indeed. 
And  the  problem  promises  to  get  worse  . . .” 
The  Great  Right  (Ed.  by  E.  Cahn)  124, 
125,  127  (1963). 

They  also  claim  the  qualified  support  of 
Professor  Thomas  J.  Emerson,  w'ho  has 
written  that  “(a)  limited  right  of  access 
to  the  press  can  be  safely  enforced,”  al¬ 
though  he  believes  that  “(g)overnment 
measures  to  encourage  a  multiplicity  of 
outlets,  rather  than  compelling  a  few  out¬ 
lets  to  represent  everybody,  seems  a  pref¬ 
erable  course  of  action.”  T.  Emerson.  The 
System  of  Freedom  of  Expression  671 
(1970)  .  . . 

However  much  validity  may  be  found  in 
these  arguments,  at  each  point  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  a  remedy  such  as  an  enforce¬ 
able  right  to  access  necessarily  calls  for 
some  mechanism,  either  governmental  or 
consensual.  If  it  is  governmental  coercion, 
thus  at  once  brings  about  a  confrontation, 
with  the  express  provisions  of  the  First 
Amendment  and  the  judicial  gloss  on  the 
amendment  developed  over  the  years. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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The  court  foresaw  the  problems  relat¬ 
ing  to  government  enforced  access  as  ear¬ 
ly  as  its  decision  in  Associated  Press  v. 
United  States.  .  .  .  There  is  carefully 
contrasted  the  private  “compulsion  to 
print”  called  for  by  the  Association’s  By¬ 
laws  with  the  provisions  of  the  District 
Court  decree  against  appellants  which 
“does  not  compel  AP  or  its  members  to 
permit  publication  of  anything  which 
their  ‘reason’  tells  them  should  not  be 
published.”  ...  In  Branzburg  v.  Hayes 
.  .  .  we  emphasized  that  the  cases  then  be¬ 
fore  us  “involve  no  intrusions  upon  speech 
and  assembly,  no  prior  restraint  or  re¬ 
striction  on  what  the  press  may  publish, 
and  no  express  or  implied  command  that 
the  press  publish  what  it  prefers  to  with¬ 
hold.”  In  Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 
Inc.  V.  Democratic  National  Committee  .  .  . 
the  plurality  opinion  noted: 

“The  power  of  a  privately  owned  news¬ 
paper  to  advance  its  own  political,  social, 
and  economic  views  is  bounded  by  only 
two  factors:  first,  the  acceptance  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  readers — and  hence 
advertisers — to  assure  financial  success; 
and,  second,  the  journalistic  integrity  of 
its  editors  and  publishers.” 

An  attitude  strongly  adverse  to  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  extend  a  right  of  access  to  news¬ 
papers  was  echoed  by  several  members  of 
this  court  in  their  separate  opinions  in 
that  case  .  .  .  Recently,  while  approving  a 
bar  against  employment  advertising  speci¬ 
fying  “male”  or  “female”  preference,  the 
Court’s  opinion  in  Pittsburgh  Press  Co.  v. 
Human  Relations  Commission  .  .  .  took 
pains  to  limit  its  holding  within  narrow 
bounds. 

“Nor,  a  fortiori,  does  our  decision  au¬ 
thorize  any  restriction  whatever,  whether 
of  content  or  layout,  on  stories  or  com¬ 
mentary  originated  by  Pittsburgh  Press, 
its  columnists,  or  its  contributors.  On  the 
contrary,  we  reaffirm  unequivocally  the 
protection  afforded  to  editorial  judgment 
and  to  the  free  expression  of  views  on  these 
and  other  issues,  however  controversial.” 

Dissenting  in  Pittsburgh  Press,  Mr. 
Justice  Stewart  joined  by  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas  expressed  the  view  that  no  “gov¬ 
ernment  agency — local,  state,  or  federal — 
can  tell  a  newspaper  in  advance  what  it 
can  print  and  what  it  cannot.”  .  .  . 

We  see  that  beginning  with  Associated 
Press  .  .  .  the  court  has  expressed  sensi¬ 
tivity  as  to  whether  a  restriction  or  re¬ 
quirement  constituted  the  compulsion  ex¬ 
erted  by  government  on  a  newspaper  to 
print  that  which  it  w’ould  not  otherwise 
print.  The  clear  implication  has  been  that 
any  such  a  compulsion  to  publish  that 
which  “  ‘reason’  tells  them  should  not  be 
published”  is  unconstitutional.  A  responsi¬ 
ble  press  is  an  undoubtedly  desirable  goal, 
but  press  responsibility  is  not  mandated 
by  the  Constitution  and  like  many  other 
virtues  it  cannot  be  legislated. 

Appellee’s  argument  that  the  Florida 
statute  does  not  amount  to  a  restriction  of 
appellant’s  right  to  speak  because  “the 
statute  in  question  here  has  not  prevented 
the  Miami  Herald  from  saying  anything  it 
wished”  begs  the  core  question. 

Compelling  editors  or  publishers  to  pub¬ 
lish  that  which  “  ‘reason’  tells  them 
should  not  be  published  is  what  is  at  issue 
in  this  case.  The  Florida  statute  operates 
as  a  command  in  the  same  sense  as  a 
statute  or  regulation  forbidding  appellant 


from  publishing  specified  matter.  Govern¬ 
mental  restraint  on  publishing  need  not 
fall  into  familiar  or  traditional  patterns 
to  be  subject  to  constitutional  limitations 
on  governmental  powers.  Grosjean  v. 
American  Press  Co.  .  .  .  The  Florida 
statute  exacts  a  penalty  on  the  basis  of  the 
content  of  a  newspaper.  The  first  phase  of 
the  penalty  resulting  from  the  compelled 
printing  of  a  reply  is  exacted  in  terms  of 
the  cost  in  printing  and  composing  time 
and  materials  and  in  taking  up  space  that 
could  be  devoted  to  other  material  the 
newspaper  may  have  preferred  to  print. 
It  is  correct,  as  appellee  contends,  that  a 
newspaper  is  not  subject  to  the  finite  tech¬ 
nological  limitations  of  time  that  confront 
a  broadcaster  but  it  is  not  correct  to  say 
that,  as  an  economic  reality  a  newspaper 
can  proceed  to  infinite  expansion  of  its 
column  space  to  accommodate  the  replies 
that  a  government  agency  determines  or  a 
statute  commands  the  readers  should  have 
available. 

Faced  with  the  penalties  that  would 
accrue  to  any  newspaper  that  published 
news  or  commentary  arguably  within  the 
reach  of  the  right  of  access  statute,  edi¬ 
tors  might  well  conclude  that  the  safe 
course  is  to  avoid  controversy  and  that, 
under  the  operation  of  the  Florida 
statute,  political  and  electoral  coverage, 
be  ‘blunted  or  reduced.’  Government  en¬ 
forced  right  of  access  inescapably  “damp- 


At  its  meeting  in  New  York  June  25, 
the  National  News  Council  upheld  a  com¬ 
plaint  lodged  by  the  National  Conference 
of  Editorial  Writers  against  political 
columnist  Victor  Lasky  and  his  syndicate. 
The  North  American  Newspaper  Alliance. 

The  complaint  was  brought  to  the 
council  by  the  NCEW  executive  board  in 
late  April,  when  it  asked  the  council  to 
study  its  conflict  of  interest  charge 
against  Lasky  and  NANA’s  “reluctance” 
to  deal  with  the  “apparent”  conflict. 

The  NCEW  inquiry  dates  back  to  June 
1973.  At  that  time  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune  editorial  page  editor  Lauren 
K.  Soth  heard  Jeb  Stuart  Magruder  re¬ 
veal,  during  the  Senate  Watergate  hear¬ 
ings,  payment  of  $20,000  to  Lasky  by  the 
Committee  to  Re-elect  the  President  in 
the  Spring  of  1972. 

A  public  hearing  of  the  Lasky  inquiry 
was  held  by  the  committee  in  New  York  on 
June  24,  with  Gilbert  Cranberg,  chairman 
of  the  NCEW  Professional  Standards  Com¬ 
mittee  presenting  an  official  NCEW  state¬ 
ment,  and  Sid  Goldberg  speaking  for 
NANA  in  defense  of  Lasky. 

Cranberg,  who  stressed  NCEW’s  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  unethical  practices 
by  general  all  American  syndicates,  dis¬ 
cussed  the  results  of  a  survey  taken  for 
his  organization  by  an  associate  of  the 
Columbia  School  of  Journalism  which 
showed  that  none  of  the  syndicates  polled 
“includes  in  its  contracts  with  columnists 
a  written  policy  regarding  conflict  of  in¬ 
terest,  except  to  prohibit  a  columnist’s 
writing  for  a  competing  syndicate.” 


ens  the  vigor  and  limits  the  variety  of 
public  debate.”  New  York  Times  Co.  v. 
Sullivan  .  .  .  The  court,  in  Mills  v.  Ala¬ 
bama  . . .  stated  that : 

“There  is  practically  universal  agree¬ 
ment  that  a  major  purpose  of  (the  First) 
Amendment  was  to  protect  the  free  dis¬ 
cussion  of  governmental  affairs.  This 
of  course  includes  discussions  of  candi¬ 
dates.  ...” 

Even  if  a  newspaper  would  face  no 
additional  costs  to  comply  with  a  compul¬ 
sory  access  law  and  would  not  be  forced  to 
forego  publication  of  news  or  opinion  by 
the  inclusion  of  a  reply,  the  Florida 
statute  fails  to  clear  the  barriers  of  the 
First  Amendment  because  of  its  intrusion 
into  the  function  of  editors.  A  newspaper 
is  more  than  a  passive  receptable  or  con¬ 
duit  for  news,  comment,  and  advertising. 
The  choice  of  material  to  go  into  a  news¬ 
paper,  and  the  decisions  made  as  to  limi¬ 
tations  on  the  size  of  the  paper,  and  con¬ 
tent,  and  treatment  of  public  issues  and 
public  officials — whether  fair  or  unfair — 
constitutes  the  exercise  of  editorial  con¬ 
trol  and  judgment.  It  has  yet  to  be  demon¬ 
strated  how  governmental  regulation  of 
this  crucial  process  can  be  exercised  con¬ 
sistent  with  First  Amendment  guarantees 
of  a  free  press  as  they  have  evolved  to 
this  time.  Accordingly,  the  judgment  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Florida  is  reversed. 


In  its  final  decision  the  council  stated  that 
when  a  w’riter  accepts  a  substantial 
amount  of  money  from  an  organization 
active  in  his/her  own  area  of  interest,  he 
is  placed  in  a  position  that  could  involve 
a  possible  conflict  of  interest.” 

The  conclusions  in  the  Council’s  final  de¬ 
cision  were  first,  that  a  syndicate  editorial 
page  columnist  is  responsible  to  disclose 
financial  benefits  from  “an  organization 
active  in  an  area  on  which  he  regularly 
comments”  to  his  syndicate,  and  second, 
that  the  syndicate  is  responsible  to  dis¬ 
close  this  financial  relationship  to  its  sub¬ 
scribers  promptly. 

At  the  June  25  meeting  the  council  also 
ruled  on  a  complaint  against  the  New 
York  Times  brought  up  by  accuracy  in 
media  and  Dr.  Anton  Lang,  chairman  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences-National 
Research  Council. 

These  two  parties  felt  factual  informa¬ 
tion  presented  in  a  February  22,  1974 
Times  article  discussing  the  Academy’s 
controversial  report  on  the  effects  of  her¬ 
bicides  in  South  Vietnam  was  inaccurate. 
Lang  expressed  his  objections  in  a  March 
1  letter  to  the  editor  which  never  appeared 
in  the  paper.  The  Times  finally  printed  a 
second  article  on  April  29  giving  a  more 
accurate  account  of  the  Academy’s  report, 
but  even  then,  did  not  state  that  the  in¬ 
formation  in  the  original  article  had  been 
incomplete. 

In  its  ruling,  the  council  said  “the  Times 
was  remiss  in  not  calling  to  the  attention 
of  the  readers  the  information  in  the  full 
report  and  the  complaint  by  Dr.  Lang.” 


Press  council  upholds  conflict 
of  interest  charge  against  Lasky 
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Judge  grants  news  media 
access  to  police  files 


Circuit  Judge  Norita  Kawakami  ruled 
June  20,  that  Hawaii’s  news  media  are 
entitled  to  the  same  access  to  police  in¬ 
formation  they  had  before  the  controversi¬ 
al  Act  45  became  law. 

The  ruling  was  in  the  form  of  a  prelim¬ 
inary  injunction,  which  had  been  sought 
by  Honolulu’s  news  media.  Previously,  a 
temporary  restraining  order  had  been  is¬ 
sued  by  Federal  Judge  Martin  Pence, 
June  14,  halting  the  Honolulu  Police  De¬ 
partment’s  ‘media’  blackout  on  informa¬ 
tion  about  arrests  and  charges  against 
criminals  prior  to  conviction  (E&P,  June 
22). 

.attorneys  for  the  media  conclude  that 
the  next  step  is  either  to  ask  for  a  perma¬ 
nent  injunction  or  for  a  declaratory 
judgement  on  the  law’s  constitutionality. 

Kawakami  ordered  the  State  and  the 
City  to  refrain  from  enforcing  Act  45  “in 
a  manner  which  restricts  the  flow  of  in¬ 
formation  to  the  news  media  to  a  degree 
inconsistent  with  the  manner  in  w'hich 
such  information  was  obtainable”  before 
the  law  was  passed. 

Permanent  access 

Other  counties  in  Hawaii  are  not  affect¬ 
ed  directly  by  Kawakami’s  ruling.  The 
news  media  are  now  asking  for  a  perma¬ 
nent  injunction  or  for  declaratory  judg¬ 
ment  on  constitutionality  of  the  la\v. 

However  on  June  20,  it  was  noted  that 
the  judge,  while  issuing  a  preliminary 
injunction,  turned  down  a  request  by  City 
.\ttorney  Robert  Rothwell  for  a  declarato¬ 
ry  judgement  on  the  act’s  over-all  consti¬ 
tutionality. 

Act  45,  passed  in  the  1974  Legislature, 
was  designed  to  prevent  the  misuse  of 
police  arrest  records  by  employers,  credit- 
card  firms  and  the  like.  However,  because 
of  the  way  the  law’  is  w’orded,  county 
police  departments  have  cut  off  release  of 
virtually  all  pre-conviction  arrest  in¬ 
formation. 

The  state’s  new’s  media — including  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser,  and  Honobdu  Star- 
Bulletin,  plus  w’ire  services,  radio  and  tv — 
viewed  the  news  black-out  as  an  unconsti¬ 
tutional  violation  of  First  Amendment 
rights.  Their  argument  was,  prior  to  Act 
45,  reporters  were  allowed  reasonable  ac¬ 
cess  to  arrest  information. 

Since  Kawakami’s  hearing  June  20,  ar¬ 
rest  information  has  been  made  available 
again  to  reporters,  according  to  assistant 
police  chief  Eugene  Fletcher.  But  Fletch¬ 
er  added  that  the  flow’  of  police  informa¬ 
tion  would  not  be  as  free  as  it  w’as  before 
the  Act  45  controversy. 

According  to  the  assistant  police  chief, 
before  Act  45  w’as  passed,  reporters  were 
getting  more  help  than  official  police  de¬ 
partment  policy  permitted.  This  included 
free  access  to  the  Police  Department’s 
communications  division,  “physical  inspec¬ 
tion”  of  police  official  files,  and  occasional 
cases  of  tip-offs  to  the  news  media. 

During  the  hearing  held  to  rule  on  the 
temporary  injunction.  City  Attorney  Rob¬ 


ert  Rothwell  mentioned  a  semantics  dis¬ 
agreement  in  the  Act’s  wording.  He  ar¬ 
gued  that  the  w’ord  “manner”  in  Kawaka- 
mai’s  ruling  could  lead  to  continuation  of 
improper  activities.  He  asked  instead,  that 
the  word  “policies”  be  used. 

Kaw’akami  rejected  the  idea. 

Rothwell  also  tried  to  urge  Kawakami 
to  issue  a  declaratory  judgement  on  the 
over-all  constitutionality  of  the  new’  law. 
However  his  argument  was  unsuccessful. 

Rothwell  said,  after  the  hearing,  that  a 
ruling  on  the  law’s  constitutionality  would 
have  “relieved  the  Police  Department 
from  its  role  as  ‘unwilling’  enforcer  of  the 
act.” 

During  the  hearing  the  city  attorney 
had  positioned  that  “the  accused  is  the  act 
that  caused  the  trouble,”  and  that  the 
Honolulu  police  w’ould  just  as  soon  do 
without  it.  “We  don’t  want  to  withhold 
information  any  more  than  the  press 
does,”  he  said. 

The  signed  injunction  finds  that  Act  45 
is  being  “unconstitutionally  applied  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  violate  (the  news 
media’s)  rights  to  freedom  of  speech  and 
press  under  the  First  and  14th  Amend¬ 
ments  of  the  U.S.  Constitution”  and  under 
Article  I  of  the  Haw’aii  Constitution. 

Act’s  other  uses 

Interestingly  enough,  the  same  day  as 
issuance  of  the  preliminary  injunction, 
(June  20)  .Act  45  was  being  used  to  block 
the  traditional  and  important  “pretrial 
discovery”  procedure  for  criminal  defen¬ 
dants. 

Pretrial  discovery  is  considered  a  vital 
element  in  the  judicial  process.  It  permits 
the  defense  attorney  to  see  as  much  of  the 
case  as  the  prosecution  has  against  the 
defendant  before  going  to  trial. 

However  the  barring  of  data  to  the 
defense  w’as  interrupted  by  an  order  from 
Circuit  Judge  Robert  W.  B.  Chang  issuing 
that  the  City  Prosecuting  Attorney’s 
Office  discontinue  the  new’  practice  where 
cases  before  his  court  were  concerned. 

Judge  Chang  dictated  his  order  in 
chambers  immediately  after  he  w’as  in¬ 
formed  by  Deputy  Public  Defender  Bill 
Jenner  in  the  presence  of  Deputy  Prose¬ 
cutor  George  Yamamoto  that  no  pretrial 
discovery  information  could  be  obtained 
from  Prosecutor’s  Barry  Chung’s  office  in 
two  criminal  cases,  including  a  murder, 
because  of  the  directive. 


Simmons  campaign 

In  September  and  October,  the  Simmons 
Co.  of  New  York  will  launch  a  national 
promotion  for  its  supersize  Beautyrest 
mattress.  Supported  basically  w’ith  a  satu¬ 
ration  tv  campaign  plus  top  75  market 
spots,  the  “Beautyrest  Big  Sleep  Special” 
includes  a  dealership  program. 

Promotional  material  will  include  ad 
slicks,  in-store  display,  radio  spots  and 
statement  enclosures  for  local  advertising. 


Lesher  puts 
time  clocks 
in  newsroom 

Time  clocks  in  the  newsroom? 

Yes,  they  are  in  three  of  the  Lesher 
New’spaper  group  of  seven  papers  in 
Northern  California.  And  soon  they  will 
be  in  all  the  others. 

“Because  it’s  the  only  way  to  keep  rec¬ 
ords  straight,”  explained  Lesher.  “Look, 
w’e  don’t  permit  employees  to  carry  over 
vacation  time  from  one  year  to  the  next, 
yet  one  fellow  claims  we  owe  him  24 
weeks  of  vacation. 

“In  the  past  year  three  charges  of  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  labor  law  have  been  filed 
against  our  papers. 

“We  have  no  proof  in  these  cases  that 
the  papers  are  right.  But,  with  the  time 
clocks,  W’e  now’  have  a  record. 

“Employees  love  overtime  And  they  al- 
w’ays  manage  to  get  it.  Why  just  the  other 
night  I  W’as  stepping  down  from  the  pres¬ 
idency  of  a  local  club.  One  of  our  papers 
sent  out  a  photographer.  He  took  one  pho¬ 
to  of  me.  Yet  he  turned  in  five  hours  of 
overtime.  That’s  the  way  it  goes. 

“With  costs  rising  so  sw’iftly,  we  just 
can’t  permit  employees  to  run  up  need¬ 
less  overtime.  And  you  can’t  control  it 
w’ithout  a  clock. 

“We  have  time  clocks  in  other  depart¬ 
ments.  I  don’t  like  to  hold  a  clock  on 
editorial  staffers  but  w’e’re  forced  into  it. 
It’s  the  only  way  w’e  can  keep  records.” 

Most  of  the  other  editors  felt  that  you 
couldn’t  put  a  clock  on  a  writer. 

“Say  your  staff  w’orks  from  8  to  5,”  said 
one  editor.  “A  w’riter  starts  a  story  at 
4:50.  Does  he  just  drop  everything  and  go 
home  at  5? 

A  few  saw  merit  in  the  plan. 

One  editor  remarked:  “We  seldom  see 
our  sports  staff  around  in  the  summer. 
The  sports  editor  told  me  they  w’ork  such 
long  hours  during  the  school  year,  he  lets 
them  off  in  summer.  But  how’  do  you  regu¬ 
late  this?” 

• 

Bureau  operation  post 
reestablished  by  UPI 

The  appointment  of  Robert  E.  Page  as 
superintendent  of  bureau  operations  for 
United  Press  International  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  UPI  President  Rod  Beaton. 

Page  comes  to  UPI’s  New  York  head¬ 
quarters  from  Hong  Kong,  w’here  he  has 
been  stationed  since  1972  as  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  for  .Asia.  He  w’ill  be 
succeeded  in  that  post  by  Frank  W.  Beat¬ 
ty,  who  moves  to  Hong  Kong  from  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  W’here  he  has  been  manager  of 
UPI’s  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia 
regional  unit  for  the  past  two  years. 

Beaton  said  Page  w’ill  assume  a  position 
discontinued  10  years  ago  and  now  being 
reestablished  and  strengthened.  The  im¬ 
plementation  of  UPI’s  regional  Informa¬ 
tion,  Storage  and  Retrieval  System,  now 
under  w’ay,  dictates  the  need  for  greater 
coordination  and  interrelation  of  all  bu¬ 
reau  activities,  he  said. 
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CIA  seeks  ^ 

Tht 

power  to  r4pa 

stop  ‘leaks’  llv, 

“Cc 

The  Washington  Post  reported  this  week 
that  legislation  that  would  significantly  defen 
broaden  the  government’s  power  to  bring  taeon 
criminal  sanctions  against  employees  for 
disclosure  of  intelligence  secrets  is  being 
circulated  with  the  Nixon  administration.  state 

The  Post  said  the  measure,  proposed  by  ,  , 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  director  ® 
William  E.  Colby,  could  also  empower  him 
to  seek  injunctions  against  news  media  to  .  i 

prevent  them  from  publishing  material  he  activi 
considers  harmful  to  the  protection  of  in-  reten 

telligence  sources  and  methods.  tor  G 

Under  Colby’s  proposed  amendment  to 

the  National  Security  Act  of  1947,  the  - 

CIA,  director  would  be  empowered  to  de¬ 
termine  the  ground  rules  for  classification 
under  a  general  grant  of  responsibility  for 
protecting  “intelligence  sources  and  meth-  I 

ods.’’ 

The  Colby  proposal  would  exempt  news  CTI 
media  from  the  criminal  provisions  of  the  ^1^ 
law.  But  the  draft  language  could,  ac- 
cording  to  informed  officials,  enable  the 
CIA  director  to  trigger  injunctive  action 
by  the  Attorney  General  against  “any  per¬ 
son’’ — presumably  including  journalists —  At 

before  or  after  an  act  of  disclosure.  servE 

Leaks  of  confidential  information  and  anno 

supposedly  secret  documents  from  “in-  that 

formed  sources’’  have  become  the  stock  in  only, 
trade  of  investigative  reporters  delving  In 
into  the  complexities  of  Watergate.  Wide-  told 
spread  use  of  leaks  in  news  stories  and  by  sizes 
the  electronic  media  has  begun  to  irritate  covei 
some  legislative  and  administrative  officials  its  r 
and  especially  the  White  House.  tions 

Target  of  the  most  outspoken  criticism  simu 
is  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  which  is  and  ; 
considering  charges  of  impeachment  of  Ac 
President  Nixon.  tor  o 

Gerald  L.  Warren,  deputy  White  House  John 
press  secretary,  said  Thursday  at  his  news  tail 
conference  that  Chairman  Peter  L.  Rodino  save 
and  other  members  of  the  House  commit-  circu 
tee,  should  take  some  action  to  stop  leaks  it  co 
of  “prejudicial  and  one-sided  information’’  15  to 
emanating  from  unidentified  sources  re-  Nj 

portedly  familiar  with  all  phases  of  the  from 
impeachment  inquiry.  “Selective  leaking  of  ures 
prejudicial  information  from  the  commit-  insti 
tee,”  Warren  said,  “is  a  violation  of  due  the  : 
process  and  creates  a  deplorable  situa-  news 
tion.”  adve 

The  situation  could  be  corrected.  War-  iu  y 

ren  thought,  by  throwing  open  committee  regu 
meetings  to  the  public.  confi 

Warren’s  criticism  followed  earlier  as-  Ge 
sertions  by  Ken  W.  Clawson,  White  House  woul 
Communications  Director,  and  Patrick  J.  per’s 

Buchanan,  a  presidential  assistant,  that 
leaks  from  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
other  congressional  sources  constituted  a  Si 

“systematic  campaign  to  tear  down  the  oppo 
reputation  of  the  President  and  his  associ-  of  tl 

ates.”  of  ( 

The  sharpest  attack  on  disclosure  of  news 
confidential  information  by  the  media  was  idea 
made  by  Senator  Barry  Goldwater,  Ari-  peri< 
zona  Republican.  In  a  Senate  speech  he  N< 
suggested  that  the  Attorney  General  an  e 
might  find  grounds  “to  institute  criminal  the 
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prosecutions  against  the  Washington 
Post.” 

The  Arizona  Senator  placed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  a  38-page  legal  memo  he  said  was 
prepared  by  J.  Terry  Emerson,  his  staff 
legal  counsel.  The  memo  listed  these  spe¬ 
cial  provisions  of  the  U.S.  code  as  the  basis 
for  prosecution : 

“Communicating  documents  relating  to 
the  national  defense;  retaining  national 
defense  documents  (presumably  the  Pen¬ 
tagon  papers  and  others) :  conversion  of 
property  of  the  United  States;  conspiracy 
to  commit  an  offense  against  the  United 
States;  conspiracy  to  impair,  obstruct  or 
defeat  the  lawful  functions  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Secretary  of  State.” 

“The  possible  criminality  of  the  Post’s 
activities  lies  not  only  in  its  disclosure  and 
retention  of  top-secret  documents,”  Sena¬ 
tor  Goldwater  said,  “but  also  in  the  use  to 


Front  page  ad 
space  offered 
by  L.A.  Times 

Attributing  the  shift  to  newsprint  con¬ 
servation  efforts,  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
announced  modular  ad  size  regulations 
that  will  affect  its  retail  rate  accounts 
only. 

In  a  statement  dated  June  17,  the  Times 
told  its  advertisers  of  new  minimum  ad 
sizes  that  it  would  accept.  The  regulations 
cover  1-8  column  ads,  the  front  pages  of 
its  real  estate,  travel,  food  and  zone  sec¬ 
tions,  double  truck  and  facing  pages  that 
simulate  a  double  truck,  tabloid  magazines 
and  stop  ads. 

According  to  Gordon  R.  Phillips,  direc¬ 
tor  of  promotion  and  public  relations,  and 
John  Gall,  administration  assistant  in  re¬ 
tail  advertising,  the  move  will  hopefully 
save  two  full  pages  daily.  With  a  daily 
circulation  over  one  million,  Phillips  said 
it  could  amount  to  a  newsprint  savings  of 
15  tons  a  day. 

National  advertisers  were  exempted 
from  the  regulations  because  of  the  fail¬ 
ures  of  other  newspapers  who  tried  to 
institute  similar  restrictions,  he  said.  “In 
the  national  field,”  he  explained,  “not  all 
newspapers  have  the  same  makeup  so  an 
advertiser  would  have  to  send  his  ads  out 
in  yet  another  form  with  this  type-  of 
regulation.”  He  also  said  most  national  ads 
conform  to  the  modular  concept. 

Gall  also  said  the  new  regulations 
would  affect  some  4,000  of  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  advertising  accounts. 

Front  page  availabilities 

Significantly,  the  Times  also  took  the 
opportunity  to  announce  the  availability 
of  the  front  page  of  its  different  sections 
of  one  half-page  horizontal  ads.  The 
newspaper  had  experimented  with  the 
idea  last  spring  during  the  most  severe 
period  of  the  newsprint  crunch. 

Now  under  the  modular  ad  regulation, 
an  advertiser  can  buy  the  front  page  if 
the  ad  is  “acceptable  from  an  aesthetic 


which  these  documents  were  put,  which 
was  to  challenge  the  credibility  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  at  a  time  when  the 
country  is  engaged  in  negotiations  of  a 
monumental  nature.” 

Last  week.  Senator  Goldwater  charged 
the  Post  with  “treason”  in  printing  secret 
FBI  documents.  He  withdrew  the  charge 
after  his  legal  advisors  told  him  that  the 
“act  I  am  complaining  about  would  not 
come  under  this  (treason)  term.” 

Some  syndicated  columnists,  among 
them  Richard  Wilson  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register  Tribune,  have  commented  that 
Watergate,  and  by  inference  the  prosecu¬ 
tors  and  investigators,  have  gone  too  far 
and  it  is  time  now  to  close  the  books  and 
either  drop  the  impeachment  proceedings 
or  get  them  over  with.  Senator  Mansfield 
said  he  was  “disturbed  and  in  a  sense 
depressed  by  the  delay”  in  the  impeach¬ 
ment  proceedings,  and  by  the  leaks. 


standpoint”  at  a  25%  premium  rate. 

In  one,  two  or  three  column  ads,  the 
Times  will  now  only  accept  those  which 
are  150  lines  or  less.  Otherwise  such 
column  ads  must  run  a  full  300  lines. 

With  four  column  ads,  300  or  252  or 
less  are  the  acceptable  dimensions.  The 
newspaper  will  accept  five  and  six  column 
ads  that  run  300  lines,  252  or  less  with  a 
150  line  minimum  requirement. 

However  with  seven  column  ads,  the 
newspaper  will  accept  only  those  which 
run  a  full  300  lines.  In  the  eight  column 
classification,  either  full  300  line  or  266 
line  or  less  ads  are  acceptable,  again  with 
a  150  line  minimum. 

In  the  double  truck  and  facing  pages 
category,  the  Times  will  accept  two  pages 
of  8  X  300,  two  pages  of  8  x  266  with  a 
150  line  minimum.  Also  acceptable  are 
those  ads  which  run  8  x  300  on  one  page 
plus  4  X  300  on  the  facing  page,  8  x  300 
on  one  page  plus  6  x  300  and  8  x  300  on 
one  page  plus  7  x  300. 

With  step  advertising,  the  Times  will 
only  accept  those  which  are  full  page 
widths  containing  4,  5  or  6  full  depth 
columns  with  the  remaining  columns  being 
at  least  150  lines,  but  not  more  than  225 
lines  deep. 

For  the  Times’  Calendar  and  other  tab¬ 
loid  publications,  no  five  column  ads  will 
be  accepted.  One  column  ads  must  run 
either  192  lines  or  96  lines  or  less.  Two 
columns  ads  and  three  column  ads  run 
similar  requirement's. 

In  the  four  column  tabloid,  the  newspa¬ 
per  will  accept  192  line  ads  or  140  lines  or 
less.  Six  column  ads  have  a  140  lines  or 
less  regulation,  otherwise  the  advertiser 
must  run  192  lines. 

Hopefully,  said  Gall  the  newspaper  will 
have  its  accounts  conforming  to  the  new 
regulation  code  by  July  1.  However,  he 
added,  those  advertisers  who  have  already 
made  ads  not  now  conforming  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  during  the  interim  period. 

He  said  that  news  of  the  regulations 
was  being  distributed  by  the  newspaper’s 
ad  salesmen  to  the  accounts  personally. 
The  regulations  have  been  printed  on  a 
single  sheet  memorandum  with  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  sizes  mentioned.  So  far,  he 
said,  response  was  very  good  from  re¬ 
tailers. 
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New  format  lightens,  tightens 


Des  Moines  Sunday  Register 


By  Philly  Murtha 


Tearing  apart  a  125-year-old  newspaper 
and  putting  it  back  together  in  a  totally 
new  format  is  not  impossible;  however  it 
is  a  challenge  to  the  last  50  years  of 
newspaper  tradition. 

When  the  Des  Moines  Register  & 
Tribune  decided  it  wanted  to  make  drastic 
changes  in  the  format  of  its  Sunday  Reg¬ 
ister,  Iowa’s  biggest  and  oldest  newspa¬ 
per,  the  plan  was  to  “make  the  changes  as 
gradually  as  possible  to  avoid  startling 
readers  with  established  reading  habits.” 

The  transformation  has  been  more  than 
plastic  surgery;  it  has  taken  over  a  year 
and  a  half,  and  is  still  progressing.  Old 
familiar  news  sections  of  the  Sunday  Reg¬ 
ister  have  been  phased  out.  In  place  is  a 
series  of  redesigned,  contemporary  Sun¬ 
day  feature  sections  wrapped  in  an  out¬ 
side  main  news  section. 


Ors  ilUints  Sunb.>i|  firgislrr 


ST'  WHV  lOW  MAH 
SERVICE  IS  Slow 


The  impossible  has  become  navigable 
for  the  Sunday  Register.  But  it’s  meant 
keeping  track  of  every  story  right  up 
through  Saturday  night.  It’s  meant  chang¬ 
ing  old,  old  habits.  It’s  meant  doing  what 
nobody  has  ever  done  before.  It’s  meant 
weathering  many  internal  disagreements 
about  a  totally  new  format. 

One  major  objective  of  the  new  look 
was  to  make  the  Sunday  Register  easier 
to  read,  more  useful,  and  more  convenient 
so  readers  could  find  and  identify  whatev¬ 
er  they  were  looking  for  in  the  newspa¬ 
per. 

Register  editor  and  vicepresident  Ken¬ 
neth  MacDonald  told  E  &  P,  another  im¬ 
portant  objective  was  “to  show  readers 
that  we  are  giving  them  on  Sunday,  first, 
a  newspaper — the  best  newspaper  they 
can  get  anywhere — and  then  wrapped  in¬ 
side  that  newspaper,  a  collection  of  maga¬ 
zines  on  farming,  one  on  television  and 
other  subjects  of  interest  to  lowans. 
We’ve  tried  to  make  each  magazine  dis¬ 
tinctive  and  individual  and  still  keep  a 
sense  of  harmony  throughout  the  paper.” 

Impetus  for  change 

Change  was  initially  stimulated  because 
of  the  Sunday  Register’s  important  state¬ 
wide  circulation.  With  80  percent  of  its 
nearly  half  million  circulation  outside  of 
Des  Moines,  the  Sunday  Register  was  sell¬ 
ing  itself  as  the  “second”  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  in  Iowa’s  other  half-dozen  metro 
areas. 

To  continue  the  statewide  percentage, 
MacDonald  felt  it  was  necessary  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  distinctive  appearance  of  the 
Sunday  Register  as  well  as  the  quality  of 
news  coverage,  for  which  the  newspaper 
is  already  known. 

“In  the  final  analysis,  it  is  the  content 
that  determines  the  success  of  any  publi¬ 
cation — the  quality  of  the  editorial  con¬ 
tent,”  MacDonald  said.  “The  primary  ob¬ 
jective  in  designing  the  new  format  was 
to  focus  more  attention  on  the  content  and 
keep  our  readers  aware  that  what  they 


FRONT  PAGE — The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register's  old  main  news  section  (left)  used 
eight-column  banner  headline.  Heads  in  the  new  section  format  (right)  are  toned  down 
and  the  Old  Eng'ish  traditional  logotype  is  kept  flush  left  at  top  of  the  page. 


are  getting  in  the  Sunday  Register  is  a 
uniquely  different  product,  not  in  the  least 
like  their  local  paper  in  either  content  or 
appearance.” 

■The  new  look  is  the  work  of  New  York 
art  designer  Sara  Giovanitti.  Giovanitti 
was  hired  by  MacDonald  in  late  1972.  She 
had  lengthy  magazine  experience  but  very 


little  in  newspapers  prior  to  joining  the 
Register  and  Tribune. 

MacDonald  explains  that  Giovanitti’s 
“non-newspaper”  background  was  an  ad¬ 
vantage  in  making  a  clean  break  with  the 
past. 

“When  he  first  talked  with  me,  I  asked 
him  if  he  wanted  me  to  take  some  news¬ 
paper  makeup  course,”  Giovanitti,  recalls. 
“But,  he  said,  ‘If  you  do,  I  won’t  hire 
you.’  ” 

Redesign  procedure 

The  first  step  in  redesigning  the  Sun¬ 
day  Register  was  to  reorganize  the  edito¬ 
rial  content  of  old  sections  to  conform 
with  the  new  format.  This  means  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  old  practice  of  running  unrelated 
stories  in  on  specific  sections. 

Instead,  Giovanitti  collected  related  sto¬ 
ries  on  each  page  with  a  title  at  the  top  so 
readers  could  quickly  and  easily  identify 
the  subject  of  the  page.  Subject  heads 
included:  health,  weddings,  arts,  travel, 
etc. 

This  re-grouping  also  helped  editors  or¬ 
ganize  stories  in  each  feature  section  and 
it  allowed  more  flexibility  for  headline 
writing  and  for  page  make-up. 

The  main  news  section — or  wrapper — 
was  changed  into  a  meaty  combination  of 
the  two  old  news  sections.  It  now  contains 
national  and  local  news,  previously  scat¬ 
tered  through  several  sections. 

The  cosmetic  and  editorial  over-haul 
created  the  new  Iowa  Living  section.  It 
{Continued  on  page  34) 
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Sara  Giovanitti 


Newsroom  management  tips 
offered  by  Speidel  ehief 


By  Jim  Scolt 

Rollan  D.  Melton,  president  of  Speidel 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  Reno,  got  down  to  the 
nitty-gritty  of  publishing  in  discussing 
“Effective  Newsroom  Management”  at  the 
California  Newspapers  Publishers  Associ¬ 
ation  Editors’  conference  at  Rickey’s  Hy¬ 
att  House  in  Palo  Alto. 

Melton  believes  that  editors  should 
know  their  staffs  well  and  should  encour¬ 
age  them  to  come  to  the  editors  with  their 
problems. 

“However,  I  don’t  think  it  pays  to  get 
too  close  to  your  staff,  such  as  inviting 
writers  to  your  home  for  dinner,”  cau¬ 
tioned  Melton. 

“Say  the  editor  likes  to  fish.  So  does  one 
of  his  reporters.  So  they  fish  together  and 
become  friends.  Later  the  reporter  might 
goof  off  or  start  drinking  too  much.  Now 
you  see  how  difficult  it  would  be  for  an 
editor  to  fire  a  friend. 

C.riticisni  needed 

“A  good  editor  is  able  to  motivate  his 
staff,  make  the  writers  want  to  produce 
and  find  joy  in  a  good  paper.  He  must 
teach  them  to  accept  criticism  so  they  can 
improve  and  should  give  them  all  the  ben¬ 
efits  of  his  knowledge. 

“Some  of  our  editors  hate  to  criticize 
reporters,  for  they  feel  it  would  drive 
them  to  other  papers,  feeling  they  are  not 
appreciated.  But  an  editor  can  balance 
this  by  praise  of  the  reporters  when  they 
do  a  good  job. 

“When  an  editor  grows  older,  he  should 
start  looking  for  a  successor  and  train 
him.  Ours  is  a  great  business.  .4nd  we 
■should  keep  it  going. 

“Many  editors  believe  their  job  comes 
first  and  their  families  .second.  I  disagree. 
We’re  not  around  very  long.  And  our  only 
real  friends  are  members  of  our  family. 
We  should  never  neglect  our  wives  and 
children.” 

Melton  pointed  out  how  rapidly  the 
newspaper  business  has  been  changing. 

“But  youngsters  always  have  been  im¬ 
patient,”  he  continued.  They  think  they 
can  do  a  better  job  than  the  boss.  And 
they  should  feel  that  way.  But,  once  they 
become  the  boss,  they  find  their  old  boss 
was  a  lot  smarter  than  they  used  to  be¬ 
lieve.” 

Melton  believes  an  editor’s  biggest  prob¬ 
lem  is  the  management  of  time. 

Time-wasters 

He  cited  the  biggest  time-wasters  as: 

1.  Telephone  interruptions. 

2.  Old  friends  or  others  dropping  in 
without  an  appointment. 

3.  Meetings  for  which  no  time  limit  is 
set. 

4.  Crises  situations. 

5.  Lack  of  planning,  failure  to  set  dead¬ 
lines. 

6.  Cluttered  desk  and  poor  filing. 

7.  Involvement  with  details  that  could 
be  delegated  to  others. 


8.  Neglect  to  set  up  clear  lines  of  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

9.  Indecision. 

10.  Attempts  to  do  too  much  at  one 
time. 

Melton  distributed  to  his  audience  co¬ 
pies  of  a  booklet  on  how  problems  were 
solved  at  one  Speidel  newspaper. 

A  budget  was  set  for  the  editorial 
room,  listing  all  salaries  and  expenses,  as 
well  as  projected  income  and,  if  lived  up 
to,  a  profit  is  assured. 

The  booklet  also  contains  articles  on 
management  and  recommendation  of  books 
to  read  on  the  subject. 

Melton  placed  editorial  cost  at  12  per¬ 
cent. 

.\  student  rose  to  ask  if  this  was  more 
or  less  than  that  figure  on  a  weekly  pa¬ 
per. 

“I  don’t  know,”  replied  Melton,  “for  we 
don’t  have  any  weekly  papers.  Maybe 
someone  here  can  enlighten  us. 

Terry  Shores  of  the  Feather  River  Bul¬ 
letin  provided  the  answer.  “It’s  higher  on 
weeklies,”  he  said.  “But  other  expenses  we 
have  are  lower.” 

Dislikes 

Melton  asked  the  editors  to  tell  him 
things  they  didn’t  like  about  former  bos¬ 
ses. 

Some  replies: 

“We  can’t  do  this,  for  we’ve  never  done 
it  before.” 

“My  boss  never  was  around  when  deci¬ 
sions  were  made.  Then  he  would  complain 
he  wasn’t  consulted.” 

“Boss  tying  up  my  phone  with  his  per¬ 
sonal  calls.” 

“Everytime  I  conferred  with  my  pub¬ 
lisher,  he  would  doze  off.” 

“My  publisher  set  rules.  When  I  fol¬ 
lowed  them  and  the  public  complained,  he 
wouldn’t  back  me  up.” 

“My  publisher  asked  ‘Why  didn’t  we 
have  this  story?’  I  told  him  we  had  it 
three  days  before.” 

“Boss  said  not  to  run  story  on  his 
friend’s  arrest  for  drunk  driving.” 

Melton  then  asked  if  any  publisher  or 
editor  had  a  credo? 

Atty.  Dean  Lesher,  publisher  of  a 
string  of  papers,  who  had  led  many  dis¬ 
cussions  from  the  floor,  had  the  answer 
for  this,  too. 

Scrambling  to  his  feet.  Dean  intoned: 
“I  want  to  leave  this  world  a  little  better 
than  I  found  it.” 

AP  18  rapped 

Is  the  Associated  Press’  A  wire  biased 
to  the  East? 

Yes,  agreed  19  of  24  editors  responding 
to  the  question  put  to  them  by  Thad 
Spinola,  wire  editor  of  the  Palo  Alto 
(Calif.)  Times.  He  reported  his  findings 


at  the  36th  annual  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  Editors  conference 
last  week  in  Palo  Alto. 

The  editors  also  felt  that  the  everyday 
A  wire  story  was  adequate  75  percent  of 
the  time.  Still  they  often  find  it  necessary 
to  take  the  time  to  rewrite  the  AP. 

Western  editors  for  years  have  felt  the 
AP’s  A  wire  is  guilty  of  Eastern  bias.  It 
lies  in  four  areas,  according  to  Spinola. 

1.  Pegging  all  stories,  regardless  of 
origin  or  dateline,  to  Eastern  Daylight 
Times. 

2.  In  a  slowdown  of  the  flow  of  news 
from  New  York  after  the  Eastern  sun  has 
gone  down  while  the  Western  sun  is  still 
shining. 

3.  In  direct  omission  of  Western  points 
in  roundup  stories. 

4.  In  ignoring  West  Coast  stories  of 
equal  significance  as  East  Coast  stories. 

Much  more  cheery  news  was  brought  to 
the  editors  by  Jim  Lagier,  San  Francisco 
AP  bureau  chief,  and  Paul  Finch,  Los 
Angeles  chief. 

Finch  told  the  editors  that  his  office 
shortly  will  install  the  Datastream,  which 
rolls  out  1050  w'ords  a  minute,  as  well  as 
Laser-photo. 

Both  bureau  chiefs  expressed  pride  in 
their  staffs’  work  on  the  Hearst  kidnap 
story. 

Finch  said  he  used  50  men  in  covering 
the  shootout  in  Los  Angeles,  and  he  re¬ 
ported  that  they  came  up  with  many  ex¬ 
clusives. 

He  said  that  AP  executives  in  New 
York  had  been  studying  the  California  file 
and  were  most  impressed  by  the  volume 
and  quality  of  newswriting  produced  in 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco  and 
Sacramento. 

Walter  Mears,  the  AP’s  assistant  chief 
of  bureau  in  Washington,  addressed  the 
editors’  dinner  meeting  June  10  at  Rick¬ 
ey’s  Hyatt  House.  He  related  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  Washington,  larding  his  address 
with  humor,  but  refused  to  predict  what 
would  happen  to  President  Nixon. 

AP  responds 

Responding  to  the  survey,  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  took  note  of  the  summary  of 
the  overall  report  which  said  that  “(Cali¬ 
fornia  members  gave  the  A  wire  high 
marks  in  readability,  accuracy  of  content, 
attention  to  style,  objectivity  and  other 
areas.” 

The  AP  said  the  problem  of  news 
handling  caused  by  time  zones  are  per¬ 
sistent  and  to  some  extent  inevitable  and 
that  they  apply  not  just  to  the  west  coast 
but  to  all  of  the  country. 

Los  Angeles  bureau  chief,  Paul  Finch, 
responded  at  the  publishers’  meeting  that 
more  than  a  year  ago,  at  the  request  of 
California  members,  the  AP  ordered  usage 
of  local  time  in  A  wire  stories. 

He  said  the  L.A.  bureau  alone  accounts 
for  17%  of  all  non- Washington  and  foreign 
stories  on  the  A  wire  and  that  the  4  states 
in  the  L.A.  regional  news  area  produce 
30%  of  non-Washington  national  copy. 

The  AP  also  noted  that  the  report  in¬ 
correctly  labels  Washington  news  as  East¬ 
ern  news  when  in  fact  it  is  national  news 
applying  to  the  whole  country. 
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Uncertain  economy  takes 
its  toll  on  classified  lineagi 

By  Gerald  B.  Healey 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Downtrends  are  painfully  evident  in  the 
daily  newspaper  classified  advertising 
business,  with  Help  Wanted  insertions 
heading  the  revenue  loss  columns. 

Household  goods  or  merchandise  ads 
are  off  in  many  of  the  large  metropolitan 
operations.  .\nd  automotive  also  suffered 
during  the  first  four  months  of  1974.  Dis¬ 
tinct  recovery  signs  were  shown  by  auto¬ 
motive  during  May  and  June,  however, 
while  real  estate  advertising  is  holding 
firm. 

This  was  the  outlook  this  week  at  the 
.Association  of  National  Classified  Manag¬ 
ers  (ANCAM)  conference  in  Milwaukee 
attended  by  200  members. 

Figures  released  to  ANCAM  by  dailies 
in  the  metro  category  (10  million  lines  or 
more  annually)  show  23  newspapers  with 
linage  losses  and  9  with  gains  in  classified 
for  the  first  one-third  of  the  year.  In  the 
less  than  10  million  lines  category,  there 
were  20  losers,  12  gainers.  Losses  reanged 
up  to  10  percent  in  the  metro  classified 
sections  and  up  to  19  percent  in  the  medi¬ 
um  and  smaller  papers,  morning  evening 
and  Sunday. 

Fred  Gabriel,  new  ANCAM  president, 
and  classified  advertising  and  planning 
manager  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal  &  Sen¬ 
tinel,  said  help  wanted  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  accounts  for  from  30  to  35  percent  of 
total  volume  on  large  newspapers.  Smal¬ 
ler  papers  have  varying  lower  percen¬ 
tages. 

Refusing  to  take  a  gloom  and  doom 
stance,  Gabriel,  however,  noted  that  with 
5  national  unemployment,  which  is  the 
current  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  figure, 
it  is  possible  for  classified  departments  to 
show  fairly  good  linage.  But  should  unem¬ 
ployment  go  to  6%  it  would  mean  a  drop 
of  15  to  26%  in  help  wanted  linage.  Any¬ 
thing  above  6%  would  be  catastrophic, 
Gabriel  said,.  With  linages  losses  ranging 
to  60-70%. 

Phone  sales 

Phone  sales  and  the  electronics  in  phone 
sales  departments  played  prominent  roles 
in  conference  discussions.  In  an  opening 
day  talk,  Terry  Dolota,  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  &  Sentinel  telephone  sales  manager, 
noted  that  10  years  ago  the  telephone 
sales  staff  she  heads  sold  51  percent  of 
the  linage.  Last  year,  phone  sales  person¬ 
nel  were  responsible  for  selling  64  percent 
of  the  linage. 

Telephone  staffs  are  made  of  young 
women,  some  older  women  and  some  men, 
she  said.  She  described  an  incentive  pro¬ 
gram  instituted  last  March  for  the  tele¬ 
phone  sales  staff  in  an  effort  to  improve 
ad  count  and  linage,  called  the  “100  Club” 
for  fulltime  ad  counselors.  Membership  is 
achieved  by  selling  100  or  more  long-time 
orders  each  week  (A  long-time  order 
being  sold  for  seven  times  or  more). 

The  Diamond  Circle  and  Golden  Circle 
were  simultaneously  introduced  for  part- 


timers  who  sold  more  than  75  to  50  long¬ 
time  orders  each  week.  Silver  bracelets 
and  charms  and  a  silver  bowl  are  among 
much-sought-after  awards  (with  appro¬ 
priate  items  for  male  ad  counselors)  for 
salespeople  reaching  specific  goals  in  this 
year-long  sales  effort. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  more  than  half  of 
the  full-time  staff  to  sell  more  than  100 
long-time  orders  each  week.  Part-timers 
are  doing  well,  she  said. 

Sales  performance  evaluations  are  im¬ 
portant — listening  to  people,  getting  their 
input  and  giving  them  a  chance  to  talk 
about  their  jobs  and  exchange  informa¬ 
tion,  she  explained. 

The  telephone  room  is  growing  in  im¬ 
portance  and  its  future  will  be  limited 
only  by  the  imagination  of  its  managers, 
supervisors  and  sales  staffs,  Dolota  said. 

Losses  ending? 

Gabriel  indicated  the  loss  factor  is  at  an 
end  for  automotive.  Real  estate  linage  re¬ 
mains  steady  despite  the  tight  money 
market  situation  and  a  drop  in  new  home 
building.  Real  estate  brokering  in  sales  of 
existing  bousing  has  kept  the  ratio  from 
sinking  seriously. 

Prospects  of  large  chain  store  groups 
getting  into  the  classified  ad  category 
make  the  household  goods  picture  look 
good  for  the  future.  The  Newspaper  .Ad¬ 
vertising  Bureau,  moving  into  classified 
advertising  through  the  efforts  of  Ray 
J.  Greene,  NAB’s  classified  advertising 
vicepresident,  forecasts  outstanding  de¬ 
velopments  in  store  classified  business.  Co¬ 
op  classified  advertising  is  another  Greene 
target.  (See  related  story  on  pages  17  and 
18). 

Depressed  classified  ad  revenue  can  be 
combatted  by  increased  sales  in  other 
categories  and  instead  of  shooting  for  sev¬ 
en  to  eight  percent  increases  for  1974  the 
goal  should  be  10  percent,  the  conferees 
were  told  by  program  principals. 

CAM’S  view  sitiiuiion 

But  tbe  thorny  help  wanted  recession 
could  improve  by  fall,  said  Raymond  A. 
Jansen  of  Long  Island’s  Newaday,  He  said 
there  has  been  a  pickup  in  technical  ad¬ 
vertising,  especially  for  skilled  workers 
and  engineers. 

Lawrence  Simison, /fanif/ton  (O.)  News- 
Journal  agreed.  He  said  business  bas  just 
come  off  three  or  four  good  years  and  he 
thinks  the  present  situation  approximates 
a  static  position  for  at  least  a  year. 

Russ  Helwig,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post- 
I)is2)atch,  reported  ads  up  four  percent, 
but  couldn’t  explain  it  because  unemploy¬ 
ment  is  up  in  that  city. 

Stan  Finsness,  Providence  (R.I.)  Jour¬ 
nal  saw  no  correlation  between  help 
wanted  linage  and  the  unemployment 
rate,  because  the  unemployment  rate  is 
made  up  of  those  who  are  unemployable 
and  who  “don’t  want  to  work  anyway.” 


Reports  reached  the  conference  that 
several  large  newspapers  are  considering 
getting  into  classified  pagination.  But 
some  discounters  pointed  out  that  pagina¬ 
tion  technology  is  changing  so  rapidly 
that  electronic  makeup  of  classified  pages 
is  several  years  off. 

Promotion  help 

Roy  Follett,  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Regis¬ 
ter  &  Tribune,  brought  his  promotion 
moxie  to  bear  on  the  classified  department 
when  he  moved  from  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  chief  to  classified  manager  and  it’s 
paying  off,  he  reported  to  the  conference. 

Follett  found  classified  personnel  with 
low  days  and  high  days  during  the  week. 
To  combat  this  he  lowered  bonuses,  raised 
salaries.  Part-timers  were  hired  to  help 
out  on  heavy  days.  He  jiuts  out  automa¬ 
tion  bulletins  explaining  new  technologies. 
This  is  to  prevent  anyone  from  “being 
scared”  of  video  display  terminals  and 
other  equipment. 

Some  retail  advertising  charts  are 
adaptable  to  classified  and  piggybacking 
of  other  departmental  surveys  such  as 
circulation  can  be  put  to  good  use  by 
classified. 

John  B.  Lake,  executive  vicepresident  of 
the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  &  I nde- 
iwndent,  was  awarded  the  James  McGov¬ 
ern  Memorial  Scroll  for  distinguished  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  classified  sales  profession. 


J. 


rom  Bill  approved  to  ease 
ups  postal  rate  increases 

A  bill  which  is  intended  to  lessen  the 
financial  impact  of  postal  rate  increases  on 
newspapers,  magazines  and  certain  other 
second,  third,  and  fourth-class  mailers,  has 
*'ug  been  approved  by  Congress.  The  House 
voted  277  to  129  for  a  bill  wbicb  the 
Senate  passed  last  month. 

!ene  rpj^^  ^y^p  period  during 

which  postal  rate  increases  would  be 
,  phased-in  from  the  current  five  years  to 

‘  ®  eight  years,  or  to  1980,  for  magazines, 

'  newspapers,  books,  records  and  controlled 

circulation  publications.  Nonprofit  mail 
matter  and  matter  sent  under  a  special 
fourth  class  library  rate  would  get  a  phase- 
in  from  the  current  ten  years  to  16  years, 
or  1988. 

The  bill  does  not  reduce  any  postal  rate 
now  in  effect  but  prolongs  the  federal 
■'a'  subsidies  for  newspapers,  magazines  and 

"^ad  non-profit  mail. 

kers  estimated  that  the  extensions  will 

cost  the  Postal  Service  $753.7  million 
5108-  through  1988. 

just  Since  May  of  1971,  postal  rates  for  com- 
j  he  mercial  publications  such  as  newspapers 
ates  and  magazines  have  increased  74  per  cent 
from  an  average  of  2.3  cents  per  piece  to  4 
*ost-  cents  per  piece.  .Another  increase  is  due 

cent,  July  6. 

)loy-  During  House  debate  on  the  bill  Rep. 

James  M.  Hanley,  of  New  York  .said  that 
our-  without  federal  assistance,  “many  newspa- 

help  pers  and  magazines  would  be  placed  in 

nent  mortal  danger”  of  going  out  of  business. 

:e  is  But  Rep.  H.  R.  Gross  of  Iowa  called  the 

rable  bill  a  “blatant,  unwarranted,  and  totally 

.”  unjustified  raid  on  the  federal  treasury.” 
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Ad  bureau  may  offer 
one  order,  one  bill 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

“At  last  the  bureau  is  on  the  right 
track  with  you,”  Jack  P.  Kauffman,  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Bureau’s  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  told  the  nation’s 
classified  advertising  managers  assembled 
in  Milwaukee  for  their  54th  Annual  Busi¬ 
ness  Conference  June  23-27. 

The  bureau  head  ticked  off  NAB’s  ac¬ 
complishments  in  the  classified  realm 
since  last  year’s  ANCAM  conference 
commencing  with  the  establishment  of  a 
classified  advertising  division  headed  up 
by  Ray  M.  Greene  as  vicepresident. 

Kauffman  then  went  on  to  make  some 
dramatic  announcements  about  upcoming 
NAB  classified  developments  scheduled 
for  immediate  implementation  which  he 
prefaced  by  saying,  “Classified  has  a 
tremendous  future — it’s  explosive.  .  .  .  The 
status  of  classified  ad  managers  and  clas¬ 
sified  people  is  going  to  be  raised  sharp¬ 
ly.” 

The  new  plans  include  the  appointment 
of  another  manager  to  work  with  Greene 
in  the  classified  division  .  .  .  “to  help  in 
the  growing  list  of  sales  calls  which  have 
to  be  made  and  the  workshops  which 
should  be  put  on  around  the  country.”  The 
CAMS  were  asked  to  make  suggestions 
for  an  appointee. 

The  institution  of  a  one-bill,  one  order 
plan  for  national  classified  advertising  is 
a  second  NAB  development  in  the  wings. 
“We  don’t  want  to  be  blue  sky  in  our 
pursuit  of  this,”  said  Kauffman,  “but  all 
of  us  believe  that  this  could  be  a  major 
breakthrough  in  selling  millions  of  dollars 
of  newspaper  advertising  in  the  future. 
We  have  done  this  successfully  handling 
newspapers  in  the  last  election  and  we 
know  it  can  be  done.  We  did  it  without 
making  one  penny’s  mistake,  handling  $1,- 
750,000.” 

Army  sales  pitch 

Earlier  in  his  talk  Kauffman  told  the 
group  a  major  presentation  was  being 
made  at  N.W.  Ayer  to  obtain  a  slice  of  the 
Army’s  $35  million  recruiting  budget  for 
national  classified.  “We  may  be  able  to 
offer  them  a  one  order-one  bill  through 
our  computer  facility.  I  am  sure  Ayer 
would  like  to  get  the  commission  on  a 
national  basis.  They  will  continue  to  miss 
this  if  they  can’t  figure  a  way  to  place  the 
advertising.” 

His  final  thrust  was  the  announcement 
that  the  bureau  will  immediately  under¬ 
take  to  provide  a  national  report  on  clas¬ 
sified  via  the  NAB’s  computer  facility. 

Monthly  ad  report 

The  monthly  report  which  will  serve  the 
industry  as  a  basis  of  comparison  of  clas¬ 
sified  achievement,  will  also  provide  a 
hitherto  lacking  means  of  harnessing  the 
implied  sales  power  of  classified  which 
helps  make  newspapers  unique  among  ad¬ 
vertising  media. 


copy  of  the  proposed  report  which  consists 
of  four  segments : 

1.  Classified  advertising  volume.  Each 
newspaper  provides  monthly  linage  and 
ad  count  figures  for  Automotive,  Real 
Estate,  Employment,  All  Other  and  To¬ 
tal  classified,  on  a  form  supplied  by  the 
Bureau. 

2.  Classified  linage  by  newspaper — Each 
newspaper  will  be  sent  its  own  individual 
newspaper  report  to  insure  that  the  fig¬ 
ures  entered  into  the  computer  are  cor¬ 
rect. 

3.  Classified  linage  by  region.  Each 
newspaper  will  receive  a  report  by  the 
four  major  geographic  regions:  North¬ 
east,  South,  West,  Central. 

4.  Classified  linage  by  Circulation  Cate¬ 
gory.  Each  newspaper  will  also  receive  a 
report  by  nine  circulation  categories  start¬ 
ing  with  10,000  permitting  comparison 
with  peer  newspapers. 

Cost  of  participation  for  newspapers  re¬ 
gardless  of  size  is  pegged  at  $5  per  month 
and  the  bureau  is  set  to  move  ahead  with 
the  project  as  soon  as  200  newspapers 
sign  up.  Authorization  cards  were  pro¬ 
vided  at  the  tables  and  many  CAMs 
quickly  handed  them  in. 

In  outlining  NAB’s  classified  achieve¬ 
ments  in  the  last  six  months  along  with 
the  pending  developments  Kauffman  paid 
tribute  to  ANCAMs  Action  Committee 
which  he  said  served  as  a  guide  for  the 
Classified  Division. 

Headed  up  by  John  Stein,  the  Action 
Committee  includes  Frank  Harris,  AN- 
CAM’s  executive  secretary,  Ken  Ward, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  Eldred  Gar¬ 
ter,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  &  Constitu¬ 
tion,  Lowell  Steele,  Washington  (D.C.) 
Star-News  Scott  Manns,  Washington 
(D.C.)  Post,  Joe  O’Shaughnessy,  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News,  Mari¬ 
anne  O’Neill,  Glen  Cove  (L.I.)  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Peter  Russ,  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Courier 
Express  and  Earl  DuBois,  Hackensack 
(N.J.)  Record. 

• 

UPITN  sells  domestic 
newsfilm  business 

Television  News  Inc.  and  UPITN  joint¬ 
ly  announced  May  29  an  agreement  in 
principle  for  TVN  to  purchase  substan¬ 
tially  all  of  UPITN’s  domestic  newsfilm 
business. 

UPITN  said  the  arrangement  w’ill  not 
affect  its  international  newsfilm  oper¬ 
ations  and  that  it  will  continue  to  supply 
existing  services  to  its  international  cus¬ 
tomers  without  interruption. 

UPITN,  a  partnership  of  United  Press 
International,  Independent  Television 
News  of  Great  Britain  and  Paramount 
Pictures,  serves  more  than  75  television 
stations  and  national  networks  abroad.  It 
was  established  in  1950  as  UPI  Newsfilm, 
the  first  independent  newsfilm  service. 


Ida.  Potato  Commission 
offers  low  cost  color 

The  Idaho  Potato  Commission  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  merchandising  kit  to  enable  food 
retailers  to  use  full-color  illustrations  in 
their  newspaper  ads. 

Already  used  successfully  in  many  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  U.S.,  the  kit  provides  efficient 
color  reproduction  of  uniformly  excellent 
quality  at  significantly  lower  cost  to  the 
advertiser. 

Prepared  by  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  the 
Commission’s  advertising  agency,  the  kit 
has  been  sent  to  the  advertising  managers 
of  the  500  largest  U.S.  retail  grocery 
chains. 

The  commission  undertook  this  service 
because  of  its  awareness  that  full-color 
pictures  are  either  too  costly  or  totally 
unavailable  to  many  food  retailers.  The 
kit  makes  use  of  a  recently  developed 
technique  whereby  food  retailers  can 
provide  their  own  color  separations,  mak¬ 
ing  it  unnecessary  for  them  to  purchase 
film  separations  from  an  outside  source. 

The  new  system  eliminates  the  need  for 
retailers  to  be  involved  with  “C”  prints  or 
color  transparencies.  At  the  same  time, 
retailers  who  lacked  access  to  color  labs  or 
who  were  finding  their  use  of  color  res¬ 
tricted  by  rising  costs,  can  now  take  ad¬ 
vantage  again  of  the  proved  effectiveness 
of  color  in  advertising. 

Each  illustration  is  shown  in  full  color 
on  a  separate  page  that  also  contains  four 
black  and  white  glossies  used  to  provide 
red,  blue,  yellow-  and  black  separations. 
The  user  has  only  to  clip  the  four  separa¬ 
tions  and  the  color  composite  and  send 
them  to  the  paper  which  can  then  provide 
the  separations.  It  is  recommended  that  all 
separations  be  made  at  the  same  time  for 
best  color  balance. 

Initial  mailing  of  the  kits,  which  were 
produced  by  Vancolor,  Seattle,  Wash., 
started  on  February  4.  To  date,  the  Com¬ 
mission  has  received  tearsheets  from  such 
leading  chains  as  Piggly  Wiggly,  Albert¬ 
son’s,  Bohack’s,  the  IGA  and  Fisher/- 
Fazio. 

To  request  a  copy,  write  to  The  Idaho 
Potato  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1068,  Boise, 
Idaho  83701. 

• 

Heartland  syrup 

Pet  Inc.  of  St.  Louis  is  testing  a  natu¬ 
ral  syrup  reportedly  made  of  honey  and 
molasses  named  Heartland.  Now  in  Des 
Moines  and  Buffalo-Rochester  the  syrup  is 
an  extension  of  the  company’s  other 
Heartland  natural  food  products.  Media 
support  includes  ROP,  Sunday  supplement 
coupons  and  spot  tv.  Haworth  Group  of 
Minneapolis  is  handling  the  media  place¬ 
ment  of  ads  by  Workshop  West  in  Beverly 
Hills. 

• 

Newsmen  deleted 

An  amendment  that  would  have  re¬ 
quired  Florida  news  executives  to  disclose 
their  personal  finances  was  deleted  from 
the  final  form  of  the  bill  which  was 
passed  May  31. 


Each  CAM  found  at  his  place  a  sample 
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By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 


Advertising  scene 

NAB  UNVEILS  TRAINING  TOOLS  FOR  ANCAM 


How  does  a  classified  advertising  tele¬ 
phone  solicitor  control  objections  and 
make  the  sale? 

Ray  Greene,  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau’s  vicepresident  for  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  provided  a  highlight  for  the 
kickoff  session  of  ANCAM’s  54th  Annual 
Business  Conference  which  ran  from  June 
23-27  in  Milwaukee,  with  a  slide/sound 
presentation  that  shows  the  gals  and  guys 
who  man  the  phones  how  to  allay  the 
fears  and/or  prejudices  of  the  non¬ 
believers  and  clinch  the  order. 

The  eagerly  awaited  training  film,  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  bureau,  has  been  deftly  con¬ 
structed  with  a  light  touch  that  should 
make  it  pleasant  to  take  telephone  sales 
therapy.  Titled,  naturally,  “Controlling 
Objections  &  Making  The  Sale,”  the  20 
minute  presentation  gets  right  down  to 
brass  tacks  by  defining  “Controlling  Ob¬ 
jections”  as  having  the  right  response  to 
a  customer’s  reason  for  not  advertising. 
The  narrator  suggests  that  most  objec¬ 
tions  fall  into  three  categories: 

— “I  use  other  media.” 

— “Classified  Costs  too  much.” 

— “I  don’t  believe  classified  works — no 
one  ever  reads  those  little  ads.” 

It’s  easy  for  the  average  telephone  soli¬ 
citor  to  identify  with  the  gals  on  the 
screen  hearing  those  objections.  These  are 
typical  of  what  they  face  all  day  long  and 
they’re  bound  to  sit  forward  in  their  seats 
to  see  how  the  experts  fulfill  their  prom¬ 
ise  to  find  the  answers. 

The  answers  are  provided  in  a  series  of 
skits  enacting  the  dialogue  betw’een  the 
solicitor  and  the  advertiser  with  the  nar¬ 
rator  breaking  in  like  the  chorus  in  a 
Greek  play  to  comment  on  her  per¬ 
formance  : 

At  one  point  he  says  “Wait  a  second. 
The  first  thing  Becky  did  wrong  was  not 
to  research  the  prospective  account  before 
she  rang  him  up.  She  should  have  asked 
herself  questions  like:  What  kind  of  busi¬ 
ness  are  they  in?  How  large  a  company  is 
it?  Who  are  his  prospects?  How  can  we 
show  the  newspaper  reaches  them?  What 
type  of  advertising,  if  any,  are  they  cur¬ 
rently  doing?  Have  they  ever  advertised 
in  our  paper  before.  And  if  so,  why  did 
they  stop?” 

Equipped  with  this  information  about 
the  account  the  narrator  notes,  Becky  is 
now  in  a  better  position  to  answer  the 
advertiser’s  objections,  which  in  this  case 
relate  to  his  use  of  other  media — namely 
radio. 

The  solicitor  brings  to  the  attention  of 
the  advertisers  that  there  are  10  radio 
stations  catering  to  the  town’s  audience  of 


60,000  homes  and  full  coverage  would  re¬ 
quire  buying  time  on  all  10  stations.  While 
the  solicitor  never  tells  an  advertiser  that 
any  advertising  is  ‘bad’  she  points  out 
that  many  advertisers  who  use  newspa¬ 
pers  as  their  basic  medium  supplement  it 
with  radio  and  TV.  “But”  she  says,  “they 
consider  newspapers  as  the  most  economi¬ 
cal  and  effective  way  to  reach  the  greatest 
number  of  prospects  every  day.  And 
remember,”  she  adds,  “You  can’t  switch 
off  a  classified  ad.” 

There  follows  similar  dialogues  with  a 
real  estate  advertiser  who  claims  he’s  too 
small  to  use  newspaper  classified  but  de¬ 
pends  upon  sign  . ;  a  camera  dealer  who 
‘knows’  people  don’t  read  the  want  ads 
having  tried  them  with  poor  results,  a 
display  advertiser  in  the  same  newspaper 
who  figures  he’s  covering  all  his  prospects 
that  way,  etc.  Needless  to  say  the  dra¬ 
matis  personnae  in  the  form  of  telephone 
solicitors  distinguished  by  wigs  of  varying 
hues,  handle  the  objections  in  exemplary 
fashion  under  the  benevolent  tutelage  of 
the  narrator  and  in  the  cases  shown,  they 
always  get  their  man. 

Such  a  training  device  is  designed  to 
build  confidence  and  enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  the  solicitors  by  helping  them 
develop  a  professional  approach  to  the 
slings  and  arrows  they’re  confronted  with 
in  the  course  of  a  day’s  work.  A  primer 
for  fielding  the  basic  objections  each  of 
which  is  color  coded,  comes  with  the  slides 
and  cassette,  all  of  which  is  available 
from  the  NAB. 

After  luncheon  at  which  the  bureau’s 
chief  executive  officer.  Jack  Kauffman 
was  principal  speaker,  Ray  Greene  had 
another  turn  at  bat.  This  time  he  offered 
the  assembled  CAMs  a  full  dress  48  panel 
presentation  for  use  by  outside  salesmen 
in  developing  what  Greene  believes  to  be 
use  of  classified’s  ‘sleeping  giant’  classifi¬ 
cations — merchandise. 

The  bureau  prepared  panels  permit  lo¬ 
cal  data  fill-ins  by  the  individual  newspa¬ 
per  and  are  designed  for  showing  via  a 
desk  easel.  As  in  the  telephone  sales 
presentation,  the  outside  salesman  is  en¬ 
couraged  to  sell  current  display  adver¬ 
tisers  supplementary  schedules  in  clas¬ 
sified,  not  in  place  of  their  display  adver¬ 
tising  but  in  lieu  of  ad  dollars  that  are 
being  shunted  into  extraneous  media. 
“The  sales  approach,”  according  to 
Greene,  “encourages  your  prospect  to  in¬ 
vest  his  extra  advertising  dollars  in  clas¬ 
sified  instead  of  radio,  tv  and  other  media. 
Classified  therefore  should  be  his  second 
market  place  to  supplement,  back  up  and 
follow  through  on  his  ROP  campaign.” 


Annual  linage  corrections 

Incorrect  linage  figures  for  1973  were  inadvertently  submitted  to  E&P  and 
published  May  25  for  two  cities.  The  correct  figures  follow: 


Ratail 

Ganaral 

Clauiflad 

Total 

(m) 

17.884.066 

1.370.974 

6.514.045 

25.769.085 

..(a) 

17.629.884 

1.370.974 

6.514.045 

25.514.903 

(8) 

7.361.984 

603.972 

3.049.457 

M.0I5.4I3 

42.875.934 

3.345.920 

16.077.548 

62.299.402 

The  ad  on  the  facing  page 
is  one  of  a  series  appearing  in 
the  Wall  Street  Joum^,  Fortune, 
Business  Week  and  Time  de¬ 
scribing  Sun  Oil  Company’s 
technological  and  managerial 
innovations  in  energy  explora¬ 
tion  and  production. 

The  days  of  easy  oil  are 
gone.  At  Sun,  we’re  committed 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  de¬ 
veloping  new  energy  sources. 
We’re  doing  things  that  weren’t 
technologically  or  financially 
feasible  a  few  years  ago. 

The  potential  to  solve  our 
country’s  energy  needs  is  here. 
We’re  taking  the  necessary 
risks  to  help  make  it  happen. 
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(a)  11.351.508 


482.202 


6.911.268 
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OFFSHORE  DRILLING  TRACTS 
ARE  AMONG  THE  MOST  VAUIABLE  OIL  AND 
GAS  PROPERTIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

WE’RE  PROVING  IT  ON  MORE  THAN 
70  TRACTS  IN  THE  GULF  OF  MEXICO. 

Geologists  say  there  may  be  as  much  oil  and  natural  gas 
under  U.  S.  offshore  waters  as  has  been  produced  thus  far  under  the 
48  states  themselves. 

Over  the  past  five  years,  we  have  developed  a  highly 
specialized  geoscience  capability  to  investigate  the  potentid  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  We  were  determined  to  learn  enough  about  each 
tract  to  bid  for,  and  buy,  geologically  sound  properties  without 
overspending. 

Ids  working.  WeVe  made  a  substantial  investment.  But 
weVe  been  able  to  control  our  bids  accurately  enough  to  keep  the 
potential  profit  margin  consistently  high  and  still  acquire  most  of 
the  properties  weVe  wanted.  WeVe  already  placed  five  production 
platforms  with  as  many  as  17  wells  each.  And  we  were  the  first 
company  to  announce  a  discovery  on  property  bought  in  the 
June,  1973,  federal  sale. 

We’re  doing  things  we  never  thought  we’d  do.  But  we’re 
finding  oil  and  gas.  And  that’s  what  this  country  needs. 

You’ll  be  hearing  from  us. 

FOLLOWTHESUNB 

Sun  Oil  Company,  St.  Davids,  Pennsylvania 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 


Advertising  scene 


NAB  UNVEILS  TRAINING  TOOLS  FOR  ANCAM 


How  does  a  classified  advertising  tele¬ 
phone  solicitor  control  objections  and 
make  the  sale? 

Ray  Greene,  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau’s  vicepresident  for  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  provided  a  highlight  for  the 
kickoflf  session  of  ANCAM’s  54th  Annual 
Business  Conference  which  ran  from  June 
23-27  in  Milwaukee,  with  a  slide/sound 
presentation  that  shows  the  gals  and  guys 
who  man  the  phones  how  to  allay  the 
fears  and/or  prejudices  of  the  non¬ 
believers  and  clinch  the  order. 

The  eagerly  awaited  training  film,  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  bureau,  has  been  deftly  con¬ 
structed  with  a  light  touch  that  should 
make  it  pleasant  to  take  telephone  sales 
therapy.  Titled,  naturally,  “Controlling 
Objections  &  Making  The  Sale,”  the  20 
minute  presentation  gets  right  down  to 
brass  tacks  by  defining  “Controlling  Ob¬ 
jections”  as  having  the  right  response  to 
a  customer’s  reason  for  not  advertising. 
The  narrator  suggests  that  most  objec¬ 
tions  fall  into  three  categories: 

— “I  use  other  media.” 

— “Classified  Costs  too  much.” 

— “I  don’t  believe  classified  works — no 
one  ever  reads  those  little  ads.” 

It’s  easy  for  the  average  telephone  soli¬ 
citor  to  identify  with  the  gals  on  the 
screen  hearing  those  objections.  These  are 
typical  of  what  they  face  all  day  long  and 
they’re  bound  to  sit  forward  in  their  seats 
to  see  how  the  experts  fulfill  their  prom¬ 
ise  to  find  the  answers. 

The  answers  are  provided  in  a  series  of 
skits  enacting  the  dialogue  between  the 
solicitor  and  the  advertiser  with  the  nar¬ 
rator  breaking  in  like  the  chorus  in  a 
Greek  play  to  comment  on  her  per¬ 
formance  : 

At  one  point  he  says  “Wait  a  second. 
The  first  thing  Becky  did  wrong  was  not 
to  research  the  prospective  account  before 
she  rang  him  up.  She  should  have  asked 
herself  questions  like:  What  kind  of  busi¬ 
ness  are  they  in?  How  large  a  company  is 
it?  Who  are  his  prospects?  How  can  we 
show  the  newspaper  reaches  them?  What 
type  of  advertising,  if  any,  are  they  cur¬ 
rently  doing?  Have  they  ever  advertised 
in  our  paper  before.  And  if  so,  why  did 
they  stop?” 

Equipped  with  this  information  about 
the  account  the  narrator  notes,  Becky  is 
now  in  a  better  position  to  answer  the 
advertiser’s  objections,  which  in  this  case 
relate  to  his  use  of  other  media — namely 
radio. 

The  solicitor  brings  to  the  attention  of 
the  advertisers  that  there  are  10  radio 
stations  catering  to  the  town’s  audience  of 


60,000  homes  and  full  coverage  would  re¬ 
quire  buying  time  on  all  10  stations.  While 
the  solicitor  never  tells  an  advertiser  that 
any  advertising  is  ‘bad’  she  points  out 
that  many  advertisers  who  use  newspa¬ 
pers  as  their  basic  medium  supplement  it 
with  radio  and  TV.  “But”  she  says,  “they 
consider  newspapers  as  the  most  economi¬ 
cal  and  effective  way  to  reach  the  greatest 
number  of  prospects  every  day.  -\nd 
remember,”  she  adds,  “You  can’t  switch 
off  a  classified  ad.” 

There  follows  similar  dialogues  with  a 
real  estate  advertiser  who  claims  he’s  too 
small  to  use  newspaper  classified  but  de¬ 
pends  upon  sign  . ;  a  camera  dealer  who 
‘knows’  people  don’t  read  the  want  ads 
having  tried  them  with  poor  results,  a 
display  advertiser  in  the  same  newspaper 
who  figures  he’s  covering  all  his  prospects 
that  way,  etc.  Needless  to  say  the  dra¬ 
matis  personnae  in  the  form  of  telephone 
solicitors  distinguished  by  wigs  of  varying 
hues,  handle  the  objections  in  exemplary 
fashion  under  the  benevolent  tutelage  of 
the  narrator  and  in  the  cases  shown,  they 
always  get  their  man. 

Such  a  training  device  is  designed  to 
build  confidence  and  enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  the  solicitors  by  helping  them 
develop  a  professional  approach  to  the 
slings  and  arrows  they’re  confronted  with 
in  the  course  of  a  day’s  work.  A  primer 
for  fielding  the  basic  objections  each  of 
which  is  color  coded,  comes  with  the  slides 
and  cassette,  all  of  which  is  available 
from  the  NAB. 

After  luncheon  at  which  the  bureau’s 
chief  executive  officer.  Jack  Kauffman 
was  principal  speaker,  Ray  Greene  had 
another  turn  at  bat.  This  time  he  offered 
the  assembled  CAMs  a  full  dress  48  panel 
presentation  for  use  by  outside  salesmen 
in  developing  what  Greene  believes  to  be 
use  of  classified’s  ‘sleeping  giant’  classifi¬ 
cations — merchandise. 

The  bureau  prepared  panels  permit  lo¬ 
cal  data  fill-ins  by  the  individual  newspa¬ 
per  and  are  designed  for  showing  via  a 
desk  easel.  As  in  the  telephone  sales 
presentation,  the  outside  salesman  is  en¬ 
couraged  to  sell  current  display  adver¬ 
tisers  supplementary  schedules  in  clas¬ 
sified,  not  in  place  of  their  display  adver¬ 
tising  but  in  lieu  of  ad  dollars  that  are 
being  shunted  into  extraneous  media. 
“The  sales  approach,”  according  to 
Greene,  “encourages  your  prospect  to  in¬ 
vest  his  extra  advertising  dollars  in  clas¬ 
sified  instead  of  radio,  tv  and  other  media. 
Classified  therefore  should  be  his  second 
market  place  to  supplement,  back  up  and 
follow  through  on  his  ROP  campaign.” 


Annual  linage  corrections 

Incorrect  linage  figures  for  1973  were  inadvertently  submitted  to  E&P  and 
published  May  25  for  two  cities.  The  correct  figures  follow: 


Retail 

Tulia.  Okta. 

Worm  (m)  17.8*4.066 

Tribune  . . (e)  17.629.884 

World  .  (S)  7.361.984 

Totali  .  42.875.934 


Vancouver.  Waih. 
Columbian 


General 


1.370.974 

1.370.974 

603.972 


3.345.920 


Clatiifled 


6.514.045 

6.514.045 

3.049.457 

16.077.548 


Total 

25.769.085 

25.514.903 

11.015.413 

62.299.402 


The  ad  on  the  facing  page 
is  one  of  a  series  appearing  in 
the  Wall  Street  Joum^,  Fortune, 
Business  Week  and  Time  de¬ 
scribing  Sun  Oil  Company’s 
technological  and  managerial 
innovations  in  energy  explora¬ 
tion  and  production. 

The  days  of  easy  oil  are 
gone.  At  Sun,  we’re  committed 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  de¬ 
veloping  new  energy  sources. 
We’re  doing  things  that  weren’t 
technologically  or  financially 
feasible  a  few  years  ago. 

The  potential  to  solve  our 
country’s  energy  needs  is  here. 
We’re  taking  the  necessary 
risks  to  help  make  it  happen. 
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(a)  11.351.508 


482.202 


6.911.268 
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OFFSHORE  DRILUNG  TRACTS 
ARE  AMONG  THE  MOST  VALUABLE  OIL  AND 
GAS  PROPERTIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


WE’RE  PROVING  IT  ON  MORE  THAN 
70  TRACTS  IN  THE  GULF  OF  MEXICO. 

Geologists  say  there  may  be  as  much  oil  and  natural  gas 
under  U.  S.  offshore  waters  as  has  been  produced  thus  far  under  the 
48  states  themselves. 

Over  the  past  five  years,  we  have  developed  a  highly 
specialized  geoscience  capability  to  investigate  the  potential  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  We  were  determined  to  learn  enough  about  each 
tract  to  bid  for,  and  buy,  geologically  sound  properties  without 
overspending. 

It’s  working.  We’ve  made  a  substantial  investment.  But 
we’ve  been  able  to  control  our  bids  accurately  enough  to  keep  the 
potential  profit  margin  consistently  high  and  still  acquire  most  of 
the  properties  we’ve  wanted.  We’ve  already  placed  five  production 
platforms  with  as  many  as  17  wells  each.  And  we  were  the  first 
company  to  announce  a  discovery  on  property  bought  in  the 
June,  1973,  federal  sale. 

We’re  doing  things  we  never  thought  we’d  do.  But  we’re 
finding  oil  and  gas.  And  that’s  what  this  country  needs. 

You’ll  be  hearing  from  us. 

FOLLOW  THE  SUN  e 

Sun  Oil  Company,  St.  Davids,  Pennsylvania 


‘Better  Buy  Now’ 
auto  dealers  from 

When  the  gasoline  shortage  hit  the  na¬ 
tion  this  winter,  car  manufacturers  and 
dealers  found  themselves  with  another 
shortage — customers.  And  nowhere  was 
this  more  evident  than  Torrance,  Calif., 
the  by-the-sea  suburb  of  automobile- 
oriented  Los  Angeles. 

So  faced  with  customer-broke  dealers 
and  declining  linage.  Jack  Harpster,  di¬ 
rector  of  classified  advertising,  and  Milo 
Sutton,  promotion  and  community  rela¬ 
tions  manager,  of  the  South  Bay  Daily 
Breeze  decided  something  had  to  be  done. 
And  what  they  did  was  come  up  with  a 
promotion  to  help  the  local  new  car  deal¬ 
ers  fight  the  “wait  and  see”  consumer 
rationale. 

The  promotion  was  called  “The  Car  of 
Your  Dreams  is  a  Better  Buy  Now.”  In 
itself,  admitted  the  newspapermen,  the 
promotion  was  nothing  special.  Similar 
contests  and  promotions  had  been  used  in 
Portland,  Ore.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Denver, 
Colo.,  and  Washington,  D.C.  But,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Harpster,  the  California  ver¬ 
sion  “is  the  first  comprehensive  promo¬ 
tional  auto  campaign  to  be  completely  ini¬ 
tiated  and  paid  by  by  a  major  newspa¬ 
per.” 

The  contest  which  ended  last  week 
offered  Daily  Breeze  readers  a  chance  to 
win  a  16-day  holiday  for  two  to  Europe,  A 
chance,  according  to  promotion  literature, 
to  win  the  “holiday  of  your  dreams”  when 
a  person  bought  the  car  of  his  dreams. 

Multimedia  campaign 

Launched  April  3,  Harpster  sent  auto 
dealers  a  letter  explaining  the  multimedia 
promotion  campaign  to  support  local  new 
car  dealers.  He  wrote,  “It  is  our  feeling 
that  the  local  auto  market  is  on  the  verge 


promo  rescues 
buyers  slump 

of  rebounding;  and  that  a  major  promo¬ 
tion  effort  such  as  the  one  we  plan  will 
greatly  accelerate  the  car  buying  public’s 
re-entry  into  the  new  car  market.” 

That  two-page  letter  was  evidently 
enough  to  get  the  dealers  moving.  Some 
65  participating  local  auto  dealers  jumped 
on  the  wagon  and  the  “Better  Buy  Now” 
promotion  was  introduced  to  readers  on 
April  13. 

To  carry  the  message  to  the  car-buying 
reader,  the  Breeze  ran  a  comprehensive 
schedule  of  full-page  and  partial  page 
ads,  distributed  lapel  buttons  to  jjartici- 
pating  dealership  salesmen,  provided  3  by 
6  feet  window  banners,  ran  stories  to  sup¬ 
port  the  contest  and  backed  it  all  with  a 
flight  of  local  radio  spots. 

The  newspaper  promotion  went  directly 
into  the  dealer  showroom  as  well  as  the 
readers’  home.  To  stimulate  floor  traffic 
(customers),  the  Breeze  and  News-Pilot 
provided  entry  display  in  every  participat¬ 
ing  dealership.  The  newspaper  also  car¬ 
ried  promotion  banners,  entry  form  fa- 
cisimiles  on  the  city’s  1,100  newstands  to 
serve  as  constant  reminders. 

After  two  weeks,  Harpster  issued  a  sec¬ 
ond  letter  recounting  the  progress.  He 
told  the  dealers  the  Breeze  had  published 
over  2,000  column  inches  of  free  space  in 
support  of  the  “Better  Buy  Now”  contest. 
Editorial  support  not  only  promoted  the 
contest,  but  explained  the  dealers’  point  of 
view  and  reasons  why  the  public  should 
think  about  buying  a  new  car. 

Extended  deadline 

One  article  in  particular — although 
somewhat  biased — told  readers  that  the 
economy  had  turned  around  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  buyer. 


The  approach,  said  Sutton,  was  so  suc¬ 
cessful  that  the  newspaper  extended  the 
life  of  the  promotion  to  June  16,  although 
the  original  end  had  been  scheduled  for 
June  2. 

To  herald  the  end  to  the  contest,  the 
Breeze  printed  a  20-page  special  automo¬ 
tive  edition.  The  special  included  stories 
on  recreational  vehicles,  industry  reports, 
contest  information.  It  was  all  printed 
and  published  on  June  13. 

According  to  Harpster  in  a  May  20 
report,  the  Breeze  and  San  Pedro  News- 
Pilot  had  spent  the  equivalent  of  $22,000 
in  advertising,  display  and  prizes. 

Sutton  said  the  contest  drew  between 
30,000  and  40,000  entries.  The  winner,  he 
said,  was  a  doctor’s  wife  who  did  buy  a 
car,  although  not  from  the  dealer  she 
deposited  her  coupon  with. 

The  contest,  he  said,  was  well-accepted, 
but  the  results  will  be  hard  to  measure. 
When  the  Breeze  gave  birth  to  the  promo¬ 
tion,  automobile  linage  was  down  25% 
from  last  year.  The  promotion,  helped  im¬ 
prove  the  situation  all  the  way  around, 
but  was  really  a  stop-gap  measure,  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

Linage  .said  Sutton  was  off  28  percent 
on  January  28.  That  loss  started  a  decline 
as  word  got  out  about  the  contest,  he  said. 
By  April  it  was  only  down  16  per  cent. 
.And  during  the  first  week  in  May  the 
Breeze  recorded  the  best  automotive  week 
in  a  year  and  a  half. 

But,  he  added,  as  the  contest  wore  on 
the  deficits  again  began  to  catcb-up.  By 
June  the  Breeze  was  off  by  some  19.8%. 

Auto  sales  also  improved  during  the 
contest  period,  he  said.  It  seems  that  when 
the  Breeze  first  started  imports  were 
doing  well,  while  domestic  dealers  were 
having  their  problems.  “The  situation  has 
turned  around,”  he  said. 

But  increased  linage  and  auto  sales  is 
just  part  of  the  reason  for  running  the 
campaign.  “Business  is  still  lousy,”  he 
said.  “The  latest  reports  showed  that 
sales  are  starting  to  slump  again.” 
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AND  INTO  OUR  SECOND  CENTURY 

On  June  13,  1874  (when  U.S.  Grant  was 
President)  Altoona  folks  began  reading  a 
new  newspaper,  the  ALTOONA  MIRROR 
—circulation  600.  They  still  read  the 
Mirror.  35,421  copies  every  day! 

We're  proud  of  the  reader  and  adver¬ 
tiser  confidence  that  have  helped  us 
match  Altoona's  growth.  Now  we  pledge 
another  hundred  years  of  service. 


‘Positive  attitude' 

Sutton  said  though  the  promotion  was 
designed  “to  solely  create  a  positive  atti¬ 
tude  toward  buying  cars.”  It  has  helped  to 
improve  the  relationship  between  the 
newspaper  and  auto  dealers  and  dealer 
associations. 

•According  to  Sutton,  dealers  are  appre¬ 
ciative  of  the  efforts.  He  said  one  man  had 
written  to  Copley  Newspapers,  the 
Breeze’s  parent  company,  and  said,  “It  is 
this  type  of  assistance  that  should  cer¬ 
tainly  make  the  automotive  dealers  aware 
of  the  fact  that  you  do  appreciate  their 
business  and  that  in  a  time  of  need  you 
will  put  that  little  extra  effort  forth  to 
assist  them  in  motivating  buyers.” 

Perhaps  the  best  response,  said  Sutton, 
was  from  a  dealer  who  complained  that 
despite  the  promotion,  business  was  bad. 
“But  he  also  wondered  how  much  worse  it 
could  have  been  without  the  contest  to 
back  them  up.” 

• 

New  cough  syrup 

Warner-Lambert  Co.  plans  to  introduce 
a  cough  syrup  this  fall  in  its  line  of  Halls 
Mentho-Lyptus  cough  tablets.  Ted  Bates  & 
Co.  will  handle  the  account. 
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Let  the  reporter  pay 

Marshall  Field  urges 
tougher  libel  laws 


Changes  in  the  libel  law  which  would 
allow  persons  who  are  damaged  by  news¬ 
paper  stories  to  sue  reporters  were  sug¬ 
gested  in  a  speech  to  a  Chicago  civil  club 
by  publisher  Marshall  Field  of  the  Chica¬ 
go  Sun-Times  and  Chicago  Daily  News. 

The  remarks  set  off  a  tempest  of  pro¬ 
test — editorially  by  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
in  a  column  by  Jack  Mabley,  associate 
editor  of  Chicago  Today  and  in  a  state¬ 
ment  by  Harlan  Draeger,  a  Chicago  Daily 
News  reporter  and  president  of  the  Chica¬ 
go  Newspaper  Guild. 

Field  told  media  and  advertising  figures 
who  support  a  youth  and  community  cen¬ 
ter  that  in  the  entire  news-gathering  proc¬ 
ess  “only  the  reporter  has  first-person 
knowledge  of  what  actually  took  place. 
Everyone  else  accepts  the  fact  on  trust — 
and  faith  in  the  reporter’s  ability. 

“To  encourage  more  responsible  report¬ 
ing,  I  think  an  individual  who  feels  he 
has  been  wrongly  treated  in  a  story  in 
press,  radio  or  tv  should  be  able  to  sue  not 
just  the  media  that  printed  or  broadcast 
the  story,  but  also  the  individual  who 
wrote  or  reported  the  story.” 

Field  said  anyone  can  sue  the  media, 
but  only  if  he  can  prove  malicious  intent. 
“Usually  mistakes  are  made  through  bias 
or  negligent  reporting,  not  maliciousness, 
but  the  result  can  be  just  as  damaging, 
even  if  the  paper  or  broadcast  station 
later  apologizes.  Journalists  should  accept 
vulnerability  to  some  degree.  If  a  reporter 
knows  he  can  suffer  personal  financial 
loss,  he  or  she  will  really  check  his  or  her 
facts  far  more  carefully.  The  media  com¬ 
pany,  of  course,  should  be  liable  for  carry¬ 
ing  the  story.” 

Limit  on  liability 

Field  said  his  suggestion  was  his  per¬ 
sonal  view  and  not  his  company’s  policy. 
He  said  there  should  be  a  limit  on  the 
amount  of  liability  for  a  reporter.  He 
added  that  today  “we  are  constantly  hear¬ 
ing  ‘never  believe  what  you  read  in  the 
paper’  or  ‘all  news  broadcasts  are  biased.’ 
The  sad  fact  is  that,  just  as  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  business,  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  truth  to  some  of  these  charges.”  This 
disturbs  and  concerns  the  young  publish¬ 
er. 

To  stop  indiscriminate  suits.  Field  sug¬ 
gested,  the  plaintiff,  if  he  loses  a  libel 
suit,  should  have  to  bear  total  court  costs 
so  the  media  and  reporters  lose  nothing. 
He  feels  that  this  kind  of  law  would  force 
both  the  reporter  and  the  media  to  exer¬ 
cise  more  care  and  responsibility. 

Draeger  was  especially  vindictive  in  his 
criticism  of  the  speech.  He  said: 

“This  is  a  dark  day  in  the  history  of 
Chicago  journalism.  Suddenly  a  wealthy 
publisher  in  command  of  a  newspaper  em¬ 
pire  tries  to  pass  the  buck  to  his  front¬ 
line  troops  for  all  the  alleged  woes  of  the 
press. 


His  statements  are  appalling  and  total¬ 
ly  unwarranted.  They  cannot  go  unchal¬ 
lenged.” 

The  Chicago  Guild  statement  said:  “His 
(Field)  attack  on  working  reporters  is  an 
unjustified  slur  against  the  men  and  wom¬ 
en  who  produce  his  newspapers.  Further 
it  is  an  affront  to  the  entire  journalistic 
profession  .  .  . 


Sees  news  gathering  hurt 

“From  a  practical  standpoint,  Mr. 
Field’s  notion  would  seriously  cripple  the 
ability  of  any  news  media  to  get  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  public  in  rapid  fashion.  His 
comments  are  simply  out  of  touch  with 
the  realities  of  modern  news  gathering. 

“When  a  reporter  digs  into  a  story,  he 
is  the  public’s  first  line  of  defense  against 
tyranny,  injustice  and  corruption.  He 
deserves  the  support  of  his  publisher — not 
a  cheap  shot  from  the  executive  suite.” 

The  Tribune,  in  a  lead  editorial,  took 
dissenting  views,  declaring:  “The  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  change  proposed  by  Mr. 
Field  would  be  a  multiplication  of  law 
suits  and  a  sharp  decline  in  free  expres¬ 
sion. 

“A  far  better  solution  is  a  stronger 
effort  to  insure  accuracy  and  prompt  ac- 
{Continued  on  page  27) 


Here'S  looking 
at  you! 

How  do  you  look  through  the  eyes  of  your  readers 
and  non-readers  in  your  market  area?  Do  they  see  you  as 
accurate,  interesting,  a  real  part  of  the  community? 

If  you’ve  made  some  changes  lately,  what  do 
they  think  of  them?  How  do  they  compare 
you  to  other  media? 

A  MARKETACTION  study 
by  Market  Opinion  Research 
can  tell  you  the  whole 
truth  about  who’s 
reading  you  and 
why.  It  gives 
you  in-depth 
demographics, 
usage  and  ratings 
of  retail  stores  for  your 
advertising  sales  p^ple, 
plus  data  on  your  paper’s  public  image. 

Improvement  b^ins  with  information.  Last  year, 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  and  other  newspapers  of  all  sizes 
in  more  than  25  markets  made  use  of  the 
data  and  analysis  from  a  MARKETACTION  study. 

Contact  Frederick  Currier  or  Dr.  Barbara  Bryant 
at  313  963-2414  for  further  information. 


MARKET  OPINION  RESEARCH 

28  West  Adams/Detroit,  Michigan  48226 
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Copley  Newspapers  continues  pi 

The  Copley 


Springfield  - 
State  Capital 
of  Illinois 


The  Copley  newspapers  have  deep  roots 
in  the  cities  they  serve.  To  assure  the 
continued  vitality  and  strength  of  its 
newspapers  in  these  cities,  $40  million 
has  been  invested  in  a  five-year  plant 
improvement  program  within  the  Copley 
communities. 


Chicago  Market 

Served  by  The  Beacon-News  (Aurora), 
Daily  Courier-News  (Elgin),  The  Daily 
Journal  (Wheaton)  and  Herald-News 
(Joliet). 


Served  by  The  State  Journal-Register 

A  new  $2.5  million  production  facility 
was  dedicated  in  Springfield  last  year  as 
Phase  I  of  a  capital  improvement  pro¬ 
gram.  Phase  II  will  be  erection  of  a  build¬ 
ing  to  house  new  editorial  rooms,  busi¬ 
ness  offices,  and  composing  facilities. 

In  the  1966-71  period,  personal  income 
increased  over  50%  in  the  Springfield 
Metropolitan  Area,  the  greatest  increase 
among  major  SMSA’s  in  the  Great  Lakes 
Region. 


These  papers  serve  a  population  of  over 
one  million  in  the  south  and  western 
portion  of  the  Chicago  Metropolitan 
Area.  Predictions  indicate  this  market  is 
on  the  verge  of  an  explosion  in  population 
and  economic  growth.  In  fact,  in  these 
two  measurements,  the  area  has  already 
far  exceeded  that  of  the  SMSA  as  a  whole. 

Plant  expansions  costing  in  excess  of  $6 
million  are  underway  or  completed  on 
the  Copley  Chicago  Market  newspapers, 
including  a  new  office  and  production 
building  for  The  Herald-News  at  an  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  nearly  $4  million. 


A.  The  tieic  production  facilittj  of  The 
State  Journal-Register.  B.  Sorthern 
Petrochemieal  Company  Plant,  Joliet,  III. 
C.  The  Mall  in  Sacramento.  The  new  \ 
Sacramento  Union  plant  is  left  center' 
foreground,  California  State  Capitol 
huildinp,  is  top  center.  D.  A  portion  of  the 
L.A.  South  Bay  market,  Kin^,  Harbor  Marina 
in  Jorefiround.  E.  The  three-story,  hlock- 
lonfi,  l,5(X)-ton  Goss  Metro  offset  presses 
of  The  San  Dieao  Union  and  Eceniiifi 
Tribune  are  desifined  to  print  70,0(X)  copies 
ati  hour  of  a  Md-pafie  newspaper. 


an  of  growth  within  its  markets 


Sacramento  - 
!  State  Capital 
of  California 

Served  by  The  Sacramento  Union 

K  In  the  1968-74  period  Sacramento’s 
I  population  increased  12.4%,  second  only 
to  San  Diego  among  major  California 
cities,  and  since  1966,  The  Sacramento 
!  Union’s  circulation  has  increased  by  63%, 
j  now  standing  at  102,898.  The  Union, 
which  Copley  Newspapers  purchased  in 
I  1966,  became  within  months  the  largest 
U.S.  daily  then  utilizing  the  offset  print¬ 
ing  process  and  other  technological 
1  innovations. 


South  Bay  - 
growth  region 
of  greater 
Los  Angeles 

Served  by  The  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze, 
The  News-Pilot  (San  Pedro). 

One  of  the  fastest  growing  regions  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Metropolitan  Area  is  the 
South  Bay;  17  cities  and  portions  of  Los 
Angeles  County  with  over  1  million  citi¬ 
zens  who  achieve  a  sense  of  “place”  and 
identity  from  The  Daily  Breeze.  Circula¬ 
tion  has  grown  to  79,000  daily,  up  136% 
since  1964.  A  recent  addition  for  the 
pressroom  to  accommodate  four  addi¬ 
tional  Metro  offset  units  is  estimated  to 
cost  $2.3  million. 


San  Diego  - 
second  largest 
California  city 

Served  by  The  San  Diego  and  Evening 
Tribune 

The  new  $24  million-plus  San  Diego 
plant  is  the  largest  part  of  the  Copley 
Newspapers  plant  improvement  program. 
Printing  offset,  the  facility  is  one  of  the 
most  modern  and  technologically  ad¬ 
vanced  plants  in  the  world.  The  San 
Diego  Union  and  Evening  Tribune,  with 
a  combined  daily  circulation  of  303,759, 
reach  64%  of  households  in  the  San 
Diego  Metropolitan  Area,  which  has  a 
population  of  1.5  million. 


Coplei|  Ncuispopcs 


Gorney  elected 
president  of 
N.Y.  pr  group 

The  director  of  a  New  York-based  news 
and  broadcast  syndicate  distributing  in¬ 
formation  on  all  phases  of  the  life  of  the 
American  woman  over  forty  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  New  York  Chap¬ 
ter  of  the  Public  Relations  Society  of 
America. 

Sondra  K.  Gorney,  executive  director  of 
the  Information  Center  on  the  Mature 
Woman,  is  the  first  female  president  in 
the  chapter’s  26-year  history. 

In  an  interview  last  week,  Gorney 
explained  her  election.  “PRS.A  has  been 
male-oriented,  reflecting  the  profession. 
What  is  happening  now  is  that  more  wom¬ 
en  are  advancing,  and  the  members  them¬ 
selves  are  becoming  aware  of  the  necessi¬ 
ty  to  have  female  officers.” 

Gorney  said  the  Information  Center, 
is  financially  supported  by  Ayerst  La¬ 
boratories,  the  producer  of  a  menopausal 
product  for  women.  The  Center  provides 
several  services  for  the  “mature  woman,” 
who  is  defined  as  “any  female  over  the 
age  of  forty  who  is  approaching,  is  in,  or 
has  had  her  ‘change  of  life,’  be  she  wife, 
mother,  spinster,  divorcee,  or  widow.” 

Through  its  bi-monthly  service,  the 
Center  distributes,  at  no  charge,  features 
and  columns  to  1500  newspapers.  .\n  in- 
house  staff  usually  prepares  the  features, 
which  range  from  subjects  such  as  dieting 
and  widowhood  to  Helen  Thomas  and  con¬ 
tinuing  education. 

The  columns,  appearing  in  a  series 
called  “The  Second  Forty,”  answer  ques¬ 
tions  aiming  at  “the  pulsebeat  on  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  middle-aged  worpan,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Gorney. 

Other  services  provided  by  the  Center 
include  monthly  transcriptions  for  radio 
station  programming,  a  speakers  bureau, 
and  a  resource  library,  available  for  use 
to  writers,  researchers,  editors,  reporters, 
and  broadcasters,  containing  material  on 
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news-people 


the  problems  of  the  mature  woman. 

Gorney  explained  that  the  Center 
was  started  five  years  ago  by  .\yerst  when 
the  company  recognized  strong  popular 
interest  in  the  problems  of  the  women 
over  forty.  “We  had  been  inundated  with 
youth  stories,”  she  said. 

She  also  emphasized  the  widespread 
benefits  the  Center  brings  to  the  40,000,- 
000  women  over  the  age  of  40  in  the  U.S., 
and  noted,  in  conclusion,  the  need  for  a 
similar  service  for  men,  “who  must  have  a 
greater  understanding  of  the  male  meno¬ 
pause.” 

• 

Kent  Freeland,  managing  editor  of  To¬ 
day  in  Cocoa,  Fla. — promoted  to  executive 
editor.  B.\rnf:y  Waters,  assistant  man¬ 
ager  editor — to  managing  editor.  Harry 
McNamara,  managing  editor  of  the  Titus¬ 
ville  (Fla.)  Star-Advocate,  returns  to  To¬ 
day  as  assistant  managing  editor/Metro,  a 
new  position. 

*  ft  >ii 

James  D.  McLean,  vicepresident  Bran¬ 
ham  Newspaper  Sales  Inc.,  .30  years  with 
Paul  Block  &  Associates,  Moloney,  Regan 
&  Schmitt  and  Branham — retires  July  1. 

ft  ft  ft 

Mrs.  Natilie  S.  Parish,  telephone  sales 
manager  for  the  Denver  Post — to  the 
Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union  as  classified 
advertising  manager.  Before  joining  the 
Post,  Mrs.  Parish  put  in  nine  years  as 
classified  manager  of  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
News  and  two  years  at  the  Miami  Herald 
as  a  classified  consultant. 

ft  ft  * 

Robert  J.  Dobson,  assistant  manager  in 
the  circulation  department  of  the  Birm¬ 
ingham  (Ala.)  News  and  Post  Herald — 
promoted  to  circulation  sales  manager. 

ft  ft  ft 

Emory  V.  Burkmardt,  formerly  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  I  ronton  (Ohio)  Trib¬ 
une — named  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
newspaper. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Bernard  L.  Vonderheide,  columnist  for 
the  Louisville  Times — to  the  University  of 
Kentucky  as  director  of  university  in¬ 
formation  services. 

ft  ft  ft 

Peter  F.  Sprague,  director  of  Dow 
Jones  &  Co.’s  Educational  Services  Bu¬ 
reau,  which  services  schools  with  publica¬ 
tions — promoted  to  circulation  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

ft  ft  ft 

Thomas  M.  McCann,  45,  promotion  and 
public  service  manager  of  the  Orange 
Coast  (Calif.)  Daily  Pilot — named  Sun¬ 
day  editor  succeeding  Alan  J.  Dirkin, 
who  is  resuming  full  time  study  leading 
to  an  advanced  degree.  George  A.  Leidal, 
33,  who  joined  the  Pilot  news  staff  in 
1970  from  the  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Herald- 
Joumal — succeeds  McCann  as  promotion 
and  public  services  manager. 

ft  ft  ft 

George  Weiss,  advertising  director  of 
the  Livingson  (N.J.)  West  Essex  Tribune 
for  21  years — named  director  of  planning 
at  Metro  Associated  Services  Inc.,  New 
York. 


Bill  Purvis,  former  capital  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Tampa  Tribune — joined  the 
Gannett  News  Service  Tallahassee  Bureau. 

ft  ft  ft 

Meg  Greenfield,  currently  deputy  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  editorial  page  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post — an  assignment  she  will  continue 
— named  a  Newsiveek  columnist. 

ft  ft  ft 

James  B.  Grider,  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  and  David  Laventhol, 
vicepresident  and  editor  of  Newsday — 
named  executive  vicepresidents.  William 
Attwood,  president  and  publisher,  said 
the  title  changes  mean  that  “Grider  will 
exercise  general  supervision  over  all  non¬ 
editorial  operations,  while  Laventhol  will 
continue  to  supervise  all  editorial  opera¬ 
tions,  including,  in  my  absence,  public  re¬ 
lations.” 

• 

Bob  McNutt,  classified  manager  of  the 
Omaha  World-Herald — named  advertising 
manager,  with  responsibility  for  classified 
and  retail.  Tom  Kif:lty,  assistant  classi¬ 
fied  manager — moves  to  classified  manag¬ 
ership. 

f<  f.  f< 

Gerard  T.  Boisineau,  advertising  serv¬ 
ices  manager  for  the  Detroit  Neivs — ap¬ 
pointed  sales  manager  new  business,  a 
new'  division  of  the  retail  department. 

*  *  * 

Edward  J.  McCabe,  country  circulation 
manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin — 
named  New  Jersey  circulation  manager  in 
addition  to  his  present  duties. 

*  *  fi 

Irwin  Maier,  74,  editor  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal,  returned  from  a  salmon 
fishing  trip  June  20  unaware  that  the  day 
was  the  50th  anniversary  of  his  employ¬ 
ment  with  the  Journal  Company.  Mair, 
who  has  no  plans  to  retire,  joined  the 
company  as  an  ad  salesman  and  advanced 
through  the  ranks,  becoming  president  in 
1961  and  chairman  in  1968. 

♦  *  f> 

M.  Susan  Roy,  reporter  for  the  Glou¬ 
cester  (Mass.)  Daily  Times — named  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter  for  the  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Union. 

f^  fi  ft 

John  L.  Richards,  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  the  Courier-Journal 
and  Louisville  Times  Co. — named  vice- 
president  for  corporate  services  of  the 
papers  and  other  companies  owned  by  the 
Barry  Bingham  family.  George  N.  Gill, 
manager  editor  of  the  Courier-Journal — 
named  to  succeed  Richards  as  general 
manager.  Richards  succeeds  Cleve  Rum¬ 
ble,  who  retired  this  year  as  vicepresident 
and  director  of  organization  and  planning. 
In  his  new  post,  Richards  will  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  labor  relations,  and  policy  and  de¬ 
cision  planning  with  the  chief  executives 
of  the  newspapers,  WHAS,  Standard 
Gravure  Corp.,  and  two  subsidiary  opera¬ 
tions,  Data  Courier  Inc.  and  Dissly  Re¬ 
search  Corp. 

ft  ft  ft 

Harry  A.  Dunphy,  a  member  of  the 
AP’s  Beruit  staff  since  1970 — appointed 
chief  of  the  Cairo  bureau. 
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in  the  news 


V  icepresident  J  operations 
named  for  Field  papers 


Virgil  Schroeder  has  been  named 
vicepresident/operations  and  Joseph  B. 
McAdams  vicepresident /production  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Chicago  Daily 
News  as  a  forerunner  to  development  and 
implementation  of  a  fully  integrated 
news-advertising-production  system. 

Schroeder  will  direct  and  coordinate  all 
internal  operations  of  the  Newspaper  Di¬ 
vision  of  Field  Enterprises  Inc.  and  have 
responsibility  for  all  computer  and  pro¬ 
duction  operations. 

Mc.\dams,  who  succeeds  Schroeder,  will 
be  responsible  for  all  production  activities 
of  the  two  newspapers,  .\ssisting  him  will 
be  Leo  Vogler,  who  continues  as  produc¬ 
tion  manager.  McAdams  also  was  named 
to  the  executive  committee  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Division.  He  has  been  assistant  pro¬ 
duction  manager  and  composing  room  su¬ 
perintendent. 

• 

Charles  M.  Sheake,  southern  regional 
newsprint  sales  manager  for  Great  North¬ 
ern  Paper  Co.  in  its  Atlanta,  Ga.  office — 
retires  July  1,  He  has  been  with  the  com¬ 
pany  since  1947.  James  A.  Blickle,  mid- 
Atlantic  area  newsprint  salesman,  has 
transferred  to  GNP’s  Columbia,  Maryland 
office  assuming  accounts  served  by  Sheafe. 

4:  9(c  4c 

Mrs.  Jackie  Skinner,  previously  wom¬ 
en’s  editor  of  the  Amarillo  (Tex.)  Daily 
News,  Globe  Times,  and  the  Sunday  Netvs 
Globe — named  editor  of  Lifestyle,  the 
women’s  section  of  the  Colorado  Springs 

Gazette  Telegraph,  succeeding  Miss  Su¬ 

san  Watkins,  who  resigned  in  May  and 
is  now  on  a  two-month  tour  of  Europe. 

*  *  « 

Harry  J.  Prugh,  controller,  and  em¬ 
ploye  of  the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune  for  37  years — retired. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Donald  E.  Palmer,  previously  owner  of 
weekly  newspapers  in  Riverside  (Calif.) 
County  and  vicepresident  of  sales  for  Mar¬ 
keting  International,  a  national  mail  order 
firm — joined  the  Los  Angeles  Herald-Ex¬ 
aminer  as  national  advertising  manager. 
Palmer  has  worked  on  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Whittier  Daily  News,  Miami 
(Fla.)  Daily  News. 

*  * 

Roger  Matz,  editor,  Fairmont  (Minn.) 
Sentinel — to  the  New  Ulm  (Minn.)  Daily 
Journal  as  general  manager,  succeeding 
Herb  Schafer,  recently  promoted  to  head 
a  new  commercial  services  division  of 
Mickelson  Media  Inc.,  parent  company  of 
the  Journal  and  Sentinel. 

♦  «  ♦ 

F.  Dale  Howard,  advertising  account 
executive  with  the  Raleigh  News  and  Ob¬ 
server  and  Raleigh  Times — to  the  staff  of 
the  American  Advertising  Federation  in 
Washington,  D.C.  as  director-club  man¬ 
agement  services. 

•  *  ♦ 

Robert  J.  Bolduc,  ad  salesman  for  15 


years  with  the  Kennebec  (Me.)  Journal — 
promoted  to  retail  advertising  manager. 

*  *  * 

W.  H.  NeSmith  Jr.,  president  and  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Wayne  County 
(Ga.)  Press  in  Jesup — named  publisher, 
succeeding  Elliot  Brack,  who  has  been 
named  vicepresident  and  general  manager 
of  the  Gwinett  (Ga.)  Daily  News  in  Law- 
renceville,  Ga. 

*  *  * 

Dominic  Caranfa,  31,  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Lubbock  (Tex.)  Ava- 
lanche-J  ournal — named  production  man¬ 
ager.  He  came  to  the  papers  from  the 
Alaska  Empire  at  Juneau. 

*  *  * 

Phil  Cogswell  will  return  to  the  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian  newsroom  in  July  after 
two  and  a  half  years  in  the  Oregonian’s 
Washington,  D.C.  bureau  office.  He  will  be 
replaced  in  Washington  by  Bill  Keller. 

♦  ♦  * 

Dave  Peterson  is  a  new  account  execu¬ 
tive  at  the  Oregon  City  (Ore.)  Enterprise- 
Courier.  A  graduate  of  Washington  State 
University,  he  has  worked  at  the  Beaver¬ 
ton  (Ore.)  Valley  Times  and  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Community  Press. 

*  *  * 

Don  Roberts  has  resigned  from  the  As¬ 
toria  (Ore.)  Daily  Astorian  to  join  the 
Street  Home  (Ore.)  New  Era  as  photog¬ 
rapher  and  adman. 

*  *  if 

Egbert  E.  Hunter,  production  man¬ 
ager,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  since 
1963 — to  new  post  of  conversion  coordina¬ 
tor,  with  responsibility  for  changeover  to 
cold  type.  With  the  newspaper  44  years. 
Hunter  is  succeeded  as  production  man¬ 
ager  by  Steven  E.  Derman,  assistant 
production  manager  since  1972.  Previ¬ 
ously  Derman  was  an  account  executive, 
Williams  Press,  Albany,  N.Y.  Linda  S. 
Guica,  on  women’s  staff  since  January, 
1973 — promoted  to  assistant  women’s  edi¬ 
tor,  succeeding  Eleanor  Sapko,  resigned. 

♦  *  + 

Donald  T.  Randall,  Story  &  Kelly- 
Smith,  Inc.,  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Chicago  Chapter — Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Sales  Association. 

*  *  4c 

James  R.  Brown,  29,  who  started  his 
career  11  years  ago  %vith  the  Sandusky 
(Ohio)  Register — appointed  that  paper’s 
managing  editor.  He  w'as  news  editor. 

*  4c  ♦ 

Mrs.  C.  R.  Crabb,  editor  of  the  Mc¬ 
Donough  (Ill.)  Times — presented  Illinois 
Lt.  Gov.’s  VIP  award  in  gratitude  for  her 
contribution  of  service  and  leadership  to 
her  community,  fellow  citizens  and  the 
state. 

4e  4:  4c 

Richard  L.  Gibson,  on  the  news  staff  of 
the  Minneapolis  Star  since  1969 — named 
business  editor,  replacing  Edward  Schae¬ 
fer,  who  retired  June  7  after  more  than  30 
years  as  a  Minneapolis  newspaperman. 

4c  4c  4: 

Col.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Slator  were 
honored  by  the  Vermont  Press  Association 
for  25  years  of  service  to  the  organization. 
Slator,  publisher  of  the  Addison  County 
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Independent,  will  retire  July  1  as  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  the  organization. 

4c  4c  4c 

Ray  Jones,  city  editor  of  the  Carlisle 
(Pa.)  Evening  Sentinel  to  director  of  pub¬ 
lications,  Dickinson  College. 

*  « 

Jimmy  E.  Manis  Jr.,  37,  assistant  cir¬ 
culation  director,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press 
— appointed  assistant  to  the  business  man¬ 
ager.  Joseph  E.  McKinney  —  promoted 
from  city  circulation  manager  to  circula¬ 
tion  manager.  Succeeding  McKinney  is 
RoBmT  P.  Newkirk  Jr. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

John  Wicklein,  presently  a  consultant 
for  the  public  affairs  radio  network  pro¬ 
gramming  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ 
and.  a  consultant  in  cable  communication 
to  the  Children’s  Television  Workshop — 
appointed  Dean  of  the  School  of  Public 
Communication  at  Boston  University. 

*  *  * 

John  W.  Bloomer,  managing  editor, 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  News — honored  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  for  his 
leadership  in  clean-up  campaigns  around 
Alabama.  Bloomer,  who  helped  launch  a 
grassroots  campaign,  is  only  the  second 
person  in  the  nation  to  receive  the  EPA 
award. 

+  ♦  * 

Mrs.  Frankie  Winter — named  man¬ 
ager  of  the  classified  telephone  sales  room 
for  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

*  if  * 

Davis  Taylor,  publisher  of  the  Boston 
Globe — awarded  an  honorary  Doctor  of 
Journalism  degree  by  Suffolk  University’s 
Colleges  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Business 
Administration. 

♦  *  * 

John  W.  Walter  Jr. — named  managing 
editor  of  the  Ithaca  (N.Y.)  Journal.  Jef¬ 
frey  A.  Frank — named  editor  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page. 

*  if  * 

Jim  Steadman,  general  news  staff,  and 
Bill  Beaton,  sports  writer,  Lynn  (Mass.) 
Item,  resigned. 

*  ♦  * 

John  Moran,  news  editor,  Lynn 
(Mass.)  Item,  elected  a  director  of  Catho¬ 
lic  Family  Services,  Lynn.  Charles  E. 
Gallagher,  editorial  writer,  appointed 
secretary  of  Lynn  Council  on  Aging. 

*  *  « 


John  S.  Stemlar,  a  partner  with  Mc- 
Gladrey,  Hanson,  Dunn  &  Co.,  a  regional 
firm  of  certified  public  accountants — 
elected  vicepresident  of  finance  and 
treasurer  of  Lee  Enterprises  Inc.,  a 
newly-created  post. 

if  n  if 


Tutt  S.  Bradford,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Maryville- Alcoa  Daily  Times — 
elected  president  of  the  Tennessee  Press 
Association. 
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Weekly  editor 


By  Philly  Murtha 


EDITOR  SEEKS  GOVERNOR’S  AID 


“Because  I  stood  up  to  be  counted  ...  I 
was  knocked  down  and  beaten. 

“Because  I  spoke  up  to  inform  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  community  of  things  they  have 
a  right  to  know  ...  I  was  knocked  down 
and  beaten. 

“Not  only  this,  but  I  was  threatened 
that  more  bodily  harm  would  come  if  I 
continued  in  my  efforts  to  report  to  the 
people  the  things  they  have  a  right  to 
know  in  reference  to  the  Tax  Commission¬ 
er’s  office.” 

Public  eye 

These  words  are  from  a  provocative 
editorial  written  by  editor-publisher,  Bill 
Bridges  in  the  weekly  Hartwell  (Ga.) 
Sim.  The  incident,  .  which  Bridges  de¬ 
scribes  emotionally  may  have  made  a  lit¬ 
tle-known  issue  in  a  Georgia  community 
controversy  appear  boldy  in  front  of  the 
public  and  political  eye,  locally  and  state¬ 
wide. 

Bridges  is  a  soft-spoken  but  fiesty  edi¬ 
tor.  He  has  been  critical  of  delinquent  tax 
gathering  in  Hart  County,  and  has  pushed 
for  a  grand  jury’s  recommended  audit  of 
the  local  Board  of  Finance.  He  has  also 
tried  to  intervene  through  stories,  editori¬ 
als  and  exocise  the  community  of  its 
alleged  mishandlings. 

Physical  assault 

Bridges  claims  that  he  was  slugged, 
assaulted  and  “beaten  to  the  ground”  June 
10,  by  Hart  County  Tax  Commissioner 
John  0.  McCurley  and  his  son  Keith 
McCurley. 

The  newspaperman  explains  that  he 
suffered  cuts  and  abrasions  on  his  face, 
and  several  lumps  on  the  head.  “I  saw 
them  as  I  started  towards  the  courthouse, 
and  I  thought  it  was  going  to  be  a  battle 
of  w’ords.  Next  thing  I  knew,  I  was  on  the 
ground,”  he  said. 

Bridges  explains  that  he  was  going  to  a 
Board  of  Finance  meeting  at  9  a.m.  He 
had  crossed  the  street;  had  walked  in  the 
direction  of  the  Hartwell  courthouse  when 
the  alleged  incident  occurred.  He  said  the 
McCurleys  met  him  as  he  started  up  the 
walk  in  front  of  the  courthouse.  The  two 
men  were  supposedly  in  arm’s  length  of 
Bridges;  both  of  them  took  a  swing  at 
him. 

“They  pushed  and  knocked  me  to  the 
ground.  It  wasn’t  a  fight.  I  didn’t  even  get 
to  swing  a  lick.  And  during  the  course  of 
things,  there  were  obscenities,  and  one 
said  ‘it  is  just  a  sample  of  what  you’ll  get 
if  you  write  anymore.’  ” 

The  editor,  who  has  been  seeking  local 
government  probes  in  his  editorials,  said 
that  at  the  time,  nobody  pulled  the  pair 
away  from  him,  as  far  as  he  remembers. 
He  said  the  McCurleys  finally  stopped, 
and  insisted  that  Bridges  accompany 
them  to  the  Sheriff’s  office  to  look  at 
certain  files.  • 

“I  told  him  (McCurley)  I  was  going  to 
the  Sheriff’s  office  to  file  a  warrant  against 
him  and  his  son  for  assaulting  me  and 
w’e  went  to  the  Sheriff’s  office  together,” 
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EDITOR  IS  NEWS — Bill  Bridges,  editor  of  the 
Hartwell  (Ge.)  Sun  made  front-page  headlines 
in  his  own  newspaper,  recently.  He  was  physic¬ 
ally  assaulted  following  his  editorial  criticism 
of  the  community's  delinquent  tax  mishandlings. 

the  editor  explained.  Bridges  said  that  he 
has  now,  filed  assault  and  battery  charges 
against  the  tw'o  McCurleys. 

Both  men  were  served  with  warrants 
and  were  freed  after  posting  $2,000  bond. 

Follow-up  story 

Following  the  initial  incident.  Bridges 
wrote  a  follow-up  story  in  his  June  13th 
issue,  which  included  the  statement:  “It  is 
apparent  that  the  violent  action  of  the 
Tax  Commissioner  and  his  sons  came  as  a 
result  of  recent  news  articles  and  editori¬ 
als  in  the  Sun  which  have  been  critical  of 
how  the  Tax  Commissioner  has  conducted 
his  office  by  not  collecting  interest  on 
delinquent  taxes  and  filing  Fi  Fa’s  (sper- 
cial  writs)  in  accordance  with  the  law.” 

In  the  same  story.  Bridges  announced 
that  the  February  Grand  Jury,  which  had 
been  called  to  look  into  the  mishandling  of 
taxes,  has  called  for  the  Board  of  Finance 
to  file  suit  against  McCurley  for  malprac¬ 
tice  in  office. 

The  alleged  physical  attack  on  editor 
Bridges  was  preceded  by  a  summons  by 
the  Hart  County  Grand  Jury  for  the 
Board  of  Finance  to  discuss  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  delinquent  taxes. 

“During  the  meeting  (May  13),  the 
Board  of  Finance  was  asked  by  the  Grand 
Jury  to  have  a  list  of  delinquent  taxpay¬ 
ers  and  the  amount  they  owed  published 
in  the  local  newspaper  in  an  effort  to 
collect  back  taxes,”  Bridges  related. 

Bridges  further  summarized:  “It  ap¬ 
pears  that  both  the  Board  of  Finance 
members  and  the  Tax  Commissioner  have 
completely  disregarded  the  desires  of  the 


Grand  Jury  and  have  placed  the  Grand 
Jury  in  a  category  of  ‘What  Grand 
Jury?’  ” 

Bridges  believes  that  the  Grand  Jury’s 
recommendations  should  have  been  ac¬ 
cepted:  “I  contend  that  the  Grand  Jury  is 
a  legal  representative  of  the  people  and  it 
provides  the  necessary  checks  and  bal¬ 
ances  of  our  government.  We  can’t  just 
have  a  few  men  governing,”  he  said. 

Bridges  has  since  then  requested  aid 
from  Governor  Jimmy  Carter.  He  contact¬ 
ed  him  and  has  sent  him  material  to  “in¬ 
tervene  and  reinstate  the  Grand  Jury  and 
make  an  independent  audit  necessary.” 

Bridges  said  the  Governor  called  him 
back  personally.  He  hopes  to  meet  with 
the  Governor  “and  tell  him  what  the 
grand  jury  has  sought  to  do  about  our 
situation  in  this  county  and  see  if  he  can’t 
make  an  executive  order  reinstating  the 
grand  jury  or  give  us  legal  means  to 
carry  on  w’hat  the  grand  jury  has  been 
trying  to  do.” 

He  substantiated:  “I’m  not  talking 
about  my  personal  case,”  alluding  to  his 
injuries  suffered  in  the  alleged  assault. 
He  said,  however,  that  the  incident 
brought  tremendous  public  interest.  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  covered  the  alleged  assault,  and 
Bridges  notes  that  he  has  received  numer¬ 
ous  phone  calls.  - 

Coverage  supported 

Bridges  hopes  this  incident  and  the 
preceding  coverage  in  his  weekly  newspa¬ 
per,  may  “pave  the  way  to  helping  other 
counties,  and  get  people  interested  enough 
to  do  something  about  their  own  pro¬ 
cedures.” 

He  has  had  almost  full  support  from 
the  people  in  the  county.  Readers  are 
“ready  to  stand  behind  the  Grand  Jury,” 
Bridges  said. 

Bridges  has  been  editor  of  the  Hartwell 
Sun  since  1968.  He  purchased  the  newspa¬ 
per  three  years  ago.  It  is  in  its  98th  year 
as  the  county’s  one  legal  organ. 

The  Sun  is  printed  offset  and  is  broad¬ 
sheet  size.  Bridges  says  that  it  generally 
runs  20-26  pages  weekly.  He  said  his  op¬ 
eration  also  does  commercial  printing  and 
approximately  20  people  are  employed. 

His  decision  to  adhere  to  “standing  up” 
in  stories  and  editorials  is  part  of  his 
policy  which  is  printed  in  the  masthead 
and  under  the  logotype:  “trint  Truth  .  .  . 
The  People  Will  Decide.” 

Bridges  suggests  that  this  is  one  of 
many  projects  that  he  has  undertaken.  He 
said  that  the  newspaper  was  partially  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  $1.8  million  addition  to  the 
hospital.  In  fact.  Bridges  said  the  newspa¬ 
per  crusaded  for  two  years.  Another  com¬ 
munity  effort  included  helping  to  bolster 
school  system  updating  bond  referendum. 


Home  vacation  series 

rand 

pay-  The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate  is 
shed  distributing  an  8-part  illustrated  series 
■t  to  available  camera-ready  aimed  at  solving 
family  vacation  problems  this  summer, 
ap-  Titled  “Vacation  in  Your  Own  Backyard” 
ance  each  release  offers  a  booklet  at  $1  with 

have  more  fun/ learning  ideas  for  young  and 

:  the  older  readers. 
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Tougher  libel  law 

(Continued  from  page  21) 


knowledgement  of  error  and  generous  re¬ 
traction.  We  think  most  newspapers  have 
made  great  progress  in  accepting  this  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  recent  years. 

“The  Field  proposal  to  make  the  re¬ 
porter  individually  responsible  to  defend 
suits  filed  against  his  work  and  to  cast  the 
newspaper  in  the  role  of  a  third  party 
standing  aside  while  the  reporter  and  the 
reader  slug  it  out  would  be  destructive  of 
the  entire  concept  of  responsibility.  It 
would  be  an  abdication  of  the  editor’s  role 
to  monitor  the  work  of  his  staff  and  an 
unfair  shift  of  risk  to  the  reporter.” 

Reporters  screened 

The  Tribune  said  it  took  its  stand  with 
its  reporters  and  writers,  adding  “we 
screen  them  carefully,  we  encourage  them 
to  respect  the  highest  standards  of  their 
profession,  we  stand  behind  them  when 
they  are  challenged  as  long  as  the  evi¬ 
dence  demonstrates  that  they  have  done 
their  best  to  carry  out  their  assignments 
in  a  way  that  will  bring  credit  to  them 
and  to  the  Tribune.  We  will  acknowledge 
error  when  we  are  wrong.” 

Mabley,  formerly  with  the  Chicago  Dai¬ 
ly  News,  wrote  that  Field  has  specifically 
“gone  after”  reporters  and  observed  that 
Field  is  not  and  never  has  been  a  working 
reporter. 

“Field  presumably  is  proposing  to  with¬ 


draw  the  publication’s  implied  and  to  this 
date  actual  indemnification  of  its  report¬ 
ers  What  Field  does  not  understand  is 
that  reporters  already  are  in  position  to 
suffer  severe  personal  financial  loss  if 
they  are  careless  or  make  errors.  They 
get  fired.  It  happens  continually.” 

Mabley  continued  that  the  idea  of  mak¬ 
ing  reporters  liable  for  personal  libel 
suits  is  preposterous  because  reporters 
have  few  assets.  “If  they  were  acquisitive 
they  wouldn’t  be  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.” 

Lawyers  who  handle  press  litigation 
said  libel  law  already  allows  anyone  dam¬ 
aged  by  a  maliciously  false  story  to  sue 
the  reporter,  but  publishers  have  tradi¬ 
tionally  paid  any  such  penalties. 

• 

Chicago  reporters 
barred  from  offices 

Chicago  newspaper  reporters  are  taking 
a  dim  view  of  a  recent  action  by  the 
federal  prosecutor’s  office  in  barring 
newsmen  from  the  15th  floor  offices  of  the 
prosecutor  in  the  Federal  building. 

It  was  explained  that  the  restrictions 
are  for  a  short  term  and  involved  grand 
jury  security,  but  reporters  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  clamp  might  be  of  longer 
duration  than  indicated. 

First  U.S.  Attorney  Joel  M.  Flaum  said 
his  office  is  involved  in  very  intensive 
grand  jury  activity  just  now  and  every 
effort  must  be  made  to  make  sure  those 
proceedings  are  secret. 


It  was  the  third  time  in  recent  months 
that  reporters  have  been  barred  from  the 
offices  of  the  U.S.  attorney,  which  contain 
a  meeting  room  for  one  federal  grand 
jury. 

Current  investigations  include  that  of 
the  books  and  records  of  the  Cook  County 
Board  of  Commissioners  by  a  special 
grand  jury.  The  probe  centers  on  suspect¬ 
ed  political  corruption.  Board  members 
have  been  subpoenaed  for  testimony  re¬ 
garding  alleged  payoffs  by  suburban  build¬ 
ers  and  developers  for  zoning  favors. 

Other  investigations  being  conducted  by 
nine  regular  and  four  special  grand  juries 
are  continuing  inquiries  into  police  and 
other  official  corruption;  the  investigation 
of  Stanley  T.  Cusper,  now  county  clerk, 
for  possible  voting  machine  kickbacks 
when  he  was  chairman  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Election  Commissioners,  and  the 
probe  of  alleged  influence-peddling  in  the 
granting  of  city  parking  garage  leases. 

Shortly  after  an  earlier  prohibition  of 
access  to  newsmen,  two  Chicago  aldermen 
were  indicted,  one  on  zoning  payoff 
charges,  and  another  on  mail  fraud  and 
conspiracy  charges. 

• 

New  shampoo 

Gillette  Co.  will  be  spending  $4.5  million 
to  introduce  its  new  Earth  Born  shampoo, 
a  non-alkaline  product  positioned  against 
Clairol’s  Herbal  Essence  and  Johnson  & 
Johnson’s  baby  shampoo.  The  company’s 
Moorgate  is  handling  media  buys. 


IFYOU  WANT  TO  KNOW  THE  DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN  THE  SYSTEM  360/40  AND  THE 
SYSTEM  370/155,  JUST  ASK  GRACE. 

She  knows.  She  knows  how  to  work  a  computer, 
how  to  feed  a  computer,  and  maybe  she  can  even 
tell  you  how  to  talk  to  a  computer!  Because  Grace 
Anne  Williams  is  a  junior  programmer  in  data  ^s- 
tems  and  prc^ramming  at  S&H.  Grace  joined  The 
Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company  in  November, 
1972, after  graduatingfromthefirst  class  of  a  Com¬ 
puter  Training  Center  operated  in  New  York  by 
Opportunities  Industrialization  Centers  of  Amer¬ 
ica  (OIC). 

S&H  is  a  major  supporter  of  OIC,  and  helped 
sponsorthe  training  center.  Edward  A.  Hynes,  S&H 
urban  affairs  director,  says,  “S&H  needs  the  skills 
OIC’s  program  provides.  Our  company  has  hired  a 
number  of  OIC  trainees,  so  we’ve  seen  first-hand 
how  this  mutually-beneficial  program  works!” 

Supporting  OIC  is  just  one  effort  S&H  makes  to¬ 
ward  social  responsibility.  And  financial  support  of 
minority  programs  is  only  the  first  aspect  of  S&H’s 
response.  Frederick  A.  Collins,  Jr.,  president  of 
S&H,  says :  "The  second  is  opportunity,  not  I  ip  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  word,  but  a  real  chance  for  minority  em¬ 
ployees  to  grow  in  a  company.  The  third  and  most 
important  is  involvement:  actual  participation  in 
programs  aimed  at  solving  the  problems  facing 
minority  Americans’.’ 

Helping  to  solve  prot.lems  facing  Americans— 
it’s  one  of  the  most  important  ways  The  Sperry 
and  Hutchinson  Company  grows.  Just  ask  Grace. 

S&H  MEANS  A  LOT  MORE  rn 
THAN  GREEN  STAMPS.  ISJ 
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Above— A  sampling  of  picture  pages  reprinted  in  the  80-page  book. 

Center  page  shown  is  a  photo  workshop  idea  by  Garrett  Cope. 
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Pages  from  newspaper  made  into  book 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

Stories  and  pictures  which  literally  cry 
out  to  be  read  and  looked  at  again  and 
again  appear  in  nearly  every  issue  of 
today’s  daily  newspapers,  Tom  Riordan, 
managing  editor  of  the  Jackson  (Mich.) 
Citizen  Patriot,  writes  in  the  introduction 
of  a  unique  story  and  picture  project  just 
completed  at  the  midwestem  evening  and 
Sunday  paper. 

To  provide  readers  with  a  permanent, 
quality  publication  representative  of  the 
daily  pages  of  the  Citizen  Patriot  during 
1973  was  part  of  the  purpose  behind  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  new  tab-size  book,  “People, 
Times,  Places,  Pride,”  off  the  press  early 
this  week. 

The  book  is  the  brain  child  of  Ed  Lehr, 
30-year-old  Citizen  Patriot  picture  editor, 
who  projected  production  of  the  book  as 
relatively  simple  in  that  page  negatives 
would  be  the  source  material  and  that  all 
negative  work  could  be  handled  in  the 
shop. 

But  beyond  the  production /cost  nitty- 
gritty,  Lehr  sees  the  book  as  a  kind  of 
photojournalism  measuring  stick: 

It  would  measure  how  well  all  of  Jack- 
son  w’as  covered  during  the  year;  it  would 
provide  a  standard  with  which  to  measure 
future  assignments;  it  would  show  w’heth- 
er  the  editorial  material  being  produced 
and  selected  for  publication  is  strong 
enough  to  sell,  separate  from  advertising, 
day  book  and  entertainment  material.  And 
the  results  would  show  up  areas  and  sub¬ 
jects  that  possibly  are  being  overlooked 
but  which  should  be  covered. 

And  in-house.  Lehr  saw  the  book  as  a 
kind  of  annual  report  from  the  editorial 
department  to  the  central  office.  And  be- 


contents,  give  credit  to  photographer  and 
writer  and  range  through  coverage  of  an 
apple  harvest,  automation  of  a  dairy 
farm,  a  raft  race,  a  picture  story  on  a 
couple  operating  a  roadside  bargain  cen¬ 
ter,  a  mass  for  shut-ins,  the  aged  poor, 
the  egg  crunch,  washday  blues,  repairs  at 
the  railroad  roundhouse,  changing  local 
institutions,  and  more — all  illustrating  the 
powerful  unity  of  good  pictures  used  effec¬ 
tively — sometimes  alone  to  tell  the  story 
and  other  times  with  a  reporter’s  story. 

The  photo  staff  at  the  Citizen  Patriot 
totals  three  full  time  photographers,  with 
one  part-timer.  And  the  latter,  Tom  Stan¬ 
ton,  is  a  Jackson  Community  College  stu¬ 
dent  who  won  third  place  in  the  NPPA- 
Missouri  College  Photographer  of  the 
Year  competition.  The  regular  staff  trio 
includes  Bob  Keyes,  Garrett  Cope  and  Ron 
Mann. 

Lehr’s  workshop 

Ed  Lehr  himself  is  a  photographer.  But 
he  began  with  a  degree  in  accounting 
from  the  University  of  Texas.  After  grad¬ 
uation  he  got  a  job  as  lab  technician  for 
the  Dallas  News,  having  taken  an  art 
course  that  started  him  on  the  road  to  a 
career  other  than  accounting.  He  went  off 
to  the  fabled  photo  workshop  run  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Cliff  Edom  of  the  University  of 
Missouri;  worked  another  year  as  an  ac¬ 
countant  and  then  went  back  to  Missouri 
as  a  student.  Edom  took  Ed  on  as  his 
graduate  assistant.  That  same  year  he 
entered  the  Pictures  of  the  Year,  college 
category,  and  won  second  place.  But  Edom 
ordered  newspaper  experience  and  off  Ed 
went  to  work  as  a  summer  intern  with 
Bruce  Baumann,  now  a  National  Geo¬ 
graphic  Magazine  picture  editor  but  then 
at  the  Grand  Rapids  Press.  In  two  months, 


Tha  cover  page 

yond  the  community,  he  envisioned  that  if 
the  product  turned  out  to  be  good  enough, 
it  would  sell  beyond  Jackson.  Lehr  had 
one  immediate  indication  that  this  is  so 
recently  at  the  American  Press  Institute 
seminar  for  picture  editors  at  Columbia 
University.  He  took  along  page  proofs  for 
criticism  and  bull  session  opinion.  Such 
was  the  interest  and  response  that  about 
two-thirds  of  the  seminar  members  placed 
orders  for  finished  books. 

Page  subjects,  listed  in  the  table  of 


BOUND 

for  oH  potnts,  U.S.A. 


people 

times, 

places, 

pride 


From  "Construction  Starts"  by  Bob 
Kayes 

Ed  was  assistant  picture  editor  for  the 
Booth  paper  and  when  a  job  as  picture 
editor  came  up  at  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot, 
also  a  Booth  paper,  Ed  was  hired  by 
Riordan. 

Early  on  in  his  Jackson  years,  Ed  met  a 
summer  intern  Julie  Snyder.  They  were 
married  and  both  went  to  Missouri  to 
finish  journalism  degrees.  Julie  Lehr,  an 
Ohio  University  graduate,  is  now  a  report¬ 
er  for  the  family/living  section  of  the 
Lansing  State  Journal,  a  Gannett  paper. 

It  was  last  summer  back  at  the  paper 
that  Ed  Lehr  started  his  own  on-the-job 
version  of  Cliff  Edom’s  photo  workshops 
with  the  idea  that  each  photographer  have 


four  days  of  concentrated  thinking  and  ,  picture  page  and  story  by  Tom  Stanton.  "Watching  the  Sandhill  Cranes" 

seeing,  beginning  with  story  idea  develop¬ 


ment  on  the  first  day.  The  photographer 
would  have  to  explain  the  whys  of  his 
story  to  a  workshop  staff  and  providing 
the  idea  got  approved,  begin  shooting  the 
second  day,  limited  to  2  rolls  of  36-ex- 
posure  film,  without  flash. 

Film  is  developed  by  the  night-shift 
photographer  and  contacts  made  for  the 
workshop  staff ;  a  criticism  session  is  held 
that  same  night.  Next  day  the  photogra¬ 
pher  completes  his  story,  shooting  limited 
to  two  rolls;  final  critique  is  made  that 
night  and  on  the  fourth  day,  the  “stu¬ 
dent”  lays  out  his  story  on  dummy  sheets. 
The  staff  also,  working  from  enlarge¬ 
ments,  lays  out  the  same  story  collective¬ 
ly.  And  discussion  and  critiques  follow. 

Another  workshop  will  be  he’d  this 
summer  with  two  staff  writers  and  a 
photographer  as  the  “students.” 

The  new  book  is  being  sold  until  August 
1  for  $3.98  plus  mailing  costs;  after  that 
for  $4.98  plus  mailing  costs.  Orders 
should  be  addressed  to  “People,  Times, 
Places,  Pride,”  214  South  Jackson,  Jack- 


son,  Michigan,  49204. 


From  "Shooting  tha  horset" — also  by  Tom  Stanton 
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Promotion _  By  George  Wilt 

ROAD  SHOW  HITS  RICHMOND 


Down  in  Richmond,  Va.,  Media  Gener¬ 
al’s  research  department  had  just  re¬ 
ceived  its  compilation  of  new  Belden  data 
for  the  third  time.  Research  director  John 
Mauro  wanted  to  get  the  market  informa¬ 
tion  across  to  the  advertising  sales  staff, 
emphasizing  the  difference  in  the  audi¬ 
ences  of  the  morning  Times-Dispatch  and 
the  evening  News  Leader. 

To  put  some  of  the  points  across,  Mauro 
cooked  up  a  little  drama,  based  on  the 
Maltese  Falcon  private  eye  series  that 
starred  Humphrey  Bogart. 


Using  a  script  written  by  Bobbie 
Lynch,  Mauro  co-starred  as  detective  Sam 
Shady,  with  his  side-kick.  Lefty  Hooker 
played  by  George  Johnston.  In  spite  of  the 
faulty  casting  (can  you  imagine  Henry 
Armetta  playing  Sam  Spade?)  the  light¬ 
hearted  script  got  across  such  basics  as 
the  fact  that  the  News  Leader  has  270,000 
readers;  that  147,000  read  all  three  Rich¬ 
mond  newspapers,  and  58%  of  the  women 
who  read  both  papers  buy  clothes  at 
Thalheimers;  that  37%  of  the  Times- 
Dispatch’s  exclusive  readers  are  college 
grads;  and  41%  of  men  who  read  the 
News  Leader  exclusively  buy  their  cloth¬ 
ing  at  Sears. 

In  addition  to  packing  in  the  basics  of 
readership  data  of  the  morning  and  Sun¬ 
day  Times-Dispatch  and  evening  News 
Leader,  the  script  cooks  up  a  murder  in 
the  hallway  of  the  Massad  Hotel,  intro¬ 
duces  the  Fat  Man,  and  a  hokey  client  for 
detective  Sam  Shady  named  Frigid 
O’Chastity. 

For  dramatic  pauses  in  the  narrative, 
an  attractive  young  lady,  played  by  Peggy 
King,  makes  frequent  trips  across  the 
stage  carrying  placards,  carrying  addi¬ 
tional  data  from  the  Belden  data  (43%  of 
those  who  read  both  papers  are  35-49; 
years  of  greatest  affluence.)  (8  out  of  10 
BankAmericard  users  read  the  News 
Leader.)  The  placard  gal  also  presented 
credits  for  the  production,  and  had  the 
total  audience  figures  for  each  paper  em¬ 


blazoned  across  her  bare  midriff. 

Midriff  readership  topped  the  survey. 

*  *  * 

MINI  SEMINAR — The  International 
Newspaper  Promotion  Association  will 
hold  a  mini-seminar  in  the  basics  and 
fundamentals  of  newspaper  promotion,  re¬ 
search  and  public  relations  August  14-17 
at  the  Chicago  Marriott  (at  O’Hare 
Field). 

Theme  for  the  three-day  seminar  is 


“Promoting  the  Total  Newspaper,’’  title  of 
the  new  INPA  book  on  promotion  edited 
by  William  R.  Shover,  Phoenix  Republic  & 
Gazette. 

The  seminar  is  designed  to  provide  an 
overview  of  the  entire  promotion  field  and 
to  develop  an  appreciation  for  the  interre¬ 
lation  of  the  many  activities  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  that  generally  are  categorized  un¬ 
der  “promotion  and  public  relations.” 

“The  idea  of  using  ‘Promoting  the  Total 
Newspaper’  as  the  framework  for  a  semi¬ 
nar  is  not  only  exciting,  but  will  give 
opportunity  for  a  condensed  summary  of 
the  promotion  responsibility,”  Shover 
said. 

Limited  to  25  participants,  the  seminar 
will  be  valuable  to  promotion  men  and 
women  who  are  new  or  relatively  new  to 
their  newspapers’  promotion  department. 
The  seminar  will  also  be  of  help  to  people 
moving  into  new  assignments  in  the  de¬ 
partment.  Opening  the  Wednesday  even¬ 
ing  session,  is  Paul  S.  Hirt,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times /Daily  News.  Joining  him  on  the 
faculty  will  be  Pat  Lahatte,  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal  &  Constitution;  Vince  Spezzano,  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers;  Bob  Twilling,  Chicago 
Tribune;  John  Mauro,  Media  General; 
John  Taylor,  Toronto  Star;  Warren 
Abrams,  New  York  Times;  Ron  Clarke, 
Oklahoman  &  Times;  A1  McLellan,  Van¬ 
couver  Sun;  Paul  Rothenburg,  Detroit 
News;  and  Ann  Ely,  Indianapolis  Star 
and  News. 


All  class  materials,  five  books  and  man¬ 
uals,  are  included  in  the  $175  registration 
fee.  Two  dinners,  three  luncheons  and  a 
get-acquainted  reception  are  also  in¬ 
cluded.  Hotel  and  transportation  arrange¬ 
ments  are  the  responsibility  of  the  stu¬ 
dent,  and  upon  acceptance,  lodging  in¬ 
formation  will  be  provided.  Registration 
information  should  be  directed  to  Ed  Lins- 
mier,  INPA,  Dulles  International  Airport, 
P.O.  Box  17422,  Washing;ton,  D.  C.  20041. 

*  *  * 

Plans  underway 
for  Carrier  Day 

October  12,  1974  has  been  designated 
International  Newspaper  Carrier  Day. 

Stanford  Stanley,  circulation  sales  pro¬ 
motion  manager.  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  In¬ 
dependent,  Press-Telegram,  who  is  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Action  Team  Committee,  said 
newspapers  have  been  asked  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  six  basic  ways  of  honoring  news¬ 
paper  carriers.  The  ideas  are  as  follows: 

1.  Appoint  one  outstanding  carrier  as 
Honorary  Circulation  Manager  with  a 
picture  appearing  in  the  newspaper  of  the 
carrier  taking  over  the  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager’s  desk  for  the  day. 

2.  A  cartoon  recognizing  the  carrier  on 
Newspaper  Carrier  Day. 

3.  An  editorial  honoring  the  carrier. 

4.  A  full-page  or  half-page  ad  with 
your  own  individualized  theme  honoring 
the  carrier  or  using  a  set  ad  as  provided 
by  the  Hickey  Mitchell  Company  .  .  . 

5.  A  letter  from  the  Circulation  Manag¬ 
er  to  his  carriers  honoring  them. 

6.  Feature  Newspaper  Carrier  Day  in 
your  carrier  publication. 

Stanley  said  Johnny  Carson  has  tenta¬ 
tively  agreed  to  talk  about  Newspaper 
Carrier  Day  on  his  show.  In  addition,  he 
said  Universal  Studios  are  using  the 
months  of  October  and  November  to  honor 
carriers  with  special  tours  at  their  studi¬ 
os. 

He  said  the  committee  has  requested 
national  publicity  support  from  the  PTA, 
Elks,  YMCA,  YWCA,  Holiday  Inn,  Pa¬ 
rade,  Family  Weekly,  Newspaper  boys  of 
America,  Time,  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
Newsweek,  and  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Hickey  Mitchell  is  putting  together  a  spe¬ 
cial  promotion  package  for  use  by  papers. 
• 

Low-cal  beers 

With  two  products  getting  advertising 
support,  it  appears  that  low-calorie  beer 
may  be  the  next  new  product  subdivision 
to  cater  to  the  needs  of  weight  conscious 
Americans. 

The  two  products.  Ex  Bier — a  Swiss 
malt  liquor  introduced  in  Philadelphia  last 
year  and  now  rolled  out  to  New’  York — 
and  Gablinger’s,  a  product  of  Rheingold’s 
Forrest  Brewing  Co.  in  New’  Bedford, 
Mass.,  are  both  scheduled  for  increased  ad 
support. 

Ads  both  point  out  that  low’  caloric  con¬ 
tent.  Ex  Bier  touts  60%  less  calories  then 
regular  brew’  and  Gablinger’s  claims  a 
no-carbohydrate  content  with  less  calories 
than  skim  milk  (99  calories). 

Firestone  &  Associates  handles  Ex 
Bier.  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.  handles  Ga¬ 
blinger’s. 


Marketing  sales  skit 
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;  BRAVISSIMO,  GIORGIO  LOTTI ! 


Lotti’s  portfolio  on  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China,  for  Epoca  Magazine,  Milan  (Italy),  earned 
him  this  year's  World  Understanding  through  Pho¬ 
tography  Award.  This  award,  which  includes  the 
distinctive  trophy  shown  above,  was  established 
by  Nikon  to  honor  the  photographer  whose  work 
best  portrays  the  common  purposes  of  mankind. 

Lotti  is  one  of  three  professionals  selected  by 
a  jury  of  their  peers  as  Grand  Prize  Winners  in  the 
31st  Annual  Pictures  of  the  Year  Competition. 
Bruce  Dale,  of  National  Geographic,  was  named 
Magazine  Photographer  of  the  Year,  and  Ron 
Smith,  for  his  work  at  the  Bloomington  (Ind.) 
Courier-Tribune,  was  designated  News  Photog¬ 
rapher  of  the  Year" 

Each  of  the  three  Grand  Prize  Winners 


received  $1,000  plus  a  new  Nikon  camera  and  a 
spied al  trophy.  The  Nikon  will  seem  like  an  old 
friend  to  them  because  all  three  are  confirmed 
Nikon  users.  In  fact,  almost  90%  of  the  more  than 
8,000  entries  in  this  prestigious  professional  com¬ 
petition  were  Nikon  photos.  The  event  is  spon¬ 
sored  jointly  by  the  National  Press  Photographers 
Association  and  the  University  of  Missouri  School 
of  Journalism  under  a  Nikon  educational  grant. 

Congratulations  to  the  winners  and  to  all  of 
you  who  proudly  entered  your  work  in  this  gruel¬ 
ing  competition.  And,  thank  you  for  choosing 
Nikon.  We’ll  do  our  best  to  continue  earning  your 
confidence.  Nikon  Inc.,  Garden  City,  N.Y  11530 
Subsidiary  of  Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical  Indus¬ 
tries,  Inc.  JSS 


Grand  Jury  finds 
no  law  against 
altered  articles 

A  Broward  County  Grand  Jury  has  la¬ 
beled  the  alteration,  reproduction  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  a  new’spaper  article  by  four 
municipal  candidates  “political  trickery  in 
its  most  blatant  form”  but  said  there  is  no 
law  against  such  tactics. 

Florida’s  election  laws  do  not  expressly 
prohibit  the  editing  of  a  newspaper  article 
to  make  it  appear  favorable  to  particular 
candidates  and  its  subsequent  use  as  cam¬ 
paign  literature,  the  grand  jury  said  in 
its  May  report. 

The  jury’s  report  concerned  a  Pompano 
Beach  Sun-Sentinel  advance  on  a  Ta¬ 
marac,  Florida  municipal  election.  The  ad¬ 
vance  was  altered  and  circulated  as  politi¬ 
cal  advertising  on  election-eve. 

Shortly  after  the  election,  won  by  the 
slate  of  four  candidates  which  distributed 
the  altered  article,  the  grand  jury  began 
investigating  allegations  of  political  trick¬ 
ery  in  the  campaign. 

During  the  month-long  probe  of  the  le¬ 
gality  of  editing  a  newspaper  article  and 
then  distributing  it,  both  the  losers  and 
winners  of  the  Tamarac  election  w’ere 
called  to  testify. 

Mayor  Dwight  E.  Johnson,  Vice  Mayor 
Oscar  Tucker  and  Councilwoman  Helen 
Massaro,  all  members  of  the  slate  of  mu¬ 


nicipal  candidates  which  admitted  altering 
the  Sun-Sentinel  article,  were  questioned 
by  the  jury. 

A  fourth  member -of  the  slate.  Council¬ 
man  Morris  Glicksman,  had  no  role  in  the 
alteration  of  the  article  and  w’as  not 
called  before  the  jury. 

Mrs.  Julie  Faconi,  who  brought  the 
original  complaint  to  the  grand  jury  after 
losing  the  city  council  race  in  the  March 
election,  also  testified.  Mrs.  Faconi  blamed 
her  loss  by  a  few  hundred  votes  on  the 
altered  article,  she  later  told  the  press. 

Press  coverage  of  the  grand  jury  hear¬ 
ings  on  campaign  practices  in  the  retir- 
ment  city  of  around  20,000  people  west  of 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida  was  extensive. 
Not  only  the  Sun-Sentinel,  but  the  Miami 
Herald  and  Fort  Lauderdale  News 
featured  lengthy  stories  on  the  proceed¬ 
ings. 

The  article  in  question,  by  Sun-Sentinel 
writer  Buddy  Nevins,  was  chopped  from 
23  paragraphs  to  13  by  the  candidates’ 
slate  before  distribution.  The  grand  jury 
said,  “Alteration  was  done  in  and  mo¬ 
tivated  by  an  effort  to  create  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  favorable  coverage  in  the  press.” 

As  an  example,  one  paragraph  in  the 
summary  of  the  campaign  stated,  “John¬ 
son,  64,  is  running  on  a  strong  anti¬ 
developer  platform.  But  Johnson  less 
than  a  year  ago  sought  a  job  with  Leader¬ 
ship  Housing  and  also  accepted  a  free  set 
of  blueprints  for  work  on  his  house  from 
the  development  firm.” 

The  paragraph  as  circulated  by  the  can¬ 
didates  left  out  the  second  sentence. 

However,  material  potentially  detrimen¬ 


*14,500,000 

Poole  Broadcasting  Go. 

9-1/4%  Promissory  Notes  Due  1991 

This  financing  has  been  arranged  by 

R.  C.  CRISLER  &  CO  me, 

CINCINNATI  —TUCSON 
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tal  to  other  candidates  was  left  in  the 
reproduced  article. 

Although  the  grand  jury  could  find  no 
law  prohibiting  the  alteration  of  newspa¬ 
per  articles  it  held  “such  conduct  by  can¬ 
didates  seeking  public  office  or  officers  of 
a  political  committee  constitutes  political 
trickery  in  its  most  blatant  form.” 

“The  physical  rearrangement  of  words, 
paragraphs  and  proper  names  was  pur¬ 
posely  and  intentionally  effectuated  in  an 
attempt  to  delude  the  readers  and  poten¬ 
tial  voters  by  trying  to  make  it  appear 
that  the  author  of  the  article,  Nevins,  was 
focusing  his  attention  upon  that  political 
committee  and  its  candidates.” 


Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 

NEWSPAPERS 

i/18 

Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX)  .  7% 

American  Financial  Corp.  (OTC)  .  \V/i 

Booth  Newspapers  (OTC)  .  221/4 

Capital  Cities  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  IT/t 

Com.  Corp.  (OTC)  .  2'/, 

Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  i% 

Dow  Jones  (OTC)  .  23'/4 

Downe  Comm.  (OTC)  .  31/4 

GanneH  (NYSE)  .  38% 

Harte  Hanks  (NYSE)  .  lO'/l 

Jefferson-Pilot  (NYSE)  . 2i% 

Knight  (NYSE)  .  34% 

Lee  Enterprise  (AMEX)  .  12 

Media  General  (AMEX)  .  24 

Multimedia  (OTC)  .  13'/, 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  .  IMA 

Panax  (OTC)  .  2 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  .  VU 

Quebecor  (AMEX)  .  9% 

Ridder  Publications  (NYSE)  .  12% 

Speidel  (OTC)  .  I31/4 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  .  12 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  .  38 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  l4'/j 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  .  14% 

Washington  Post  (AM^j  .  22 

SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  .  11% 

Addressograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  .  5% 

Altair  (OTC)  .  2% 

B.  C.  Forest  (CE)  .  14 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)^  .  5% 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  .  15% 

Compugraphic  (AMEX)  .  19% 

Compuscan  (OTC)  .  4% 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  .  30% 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  .  Wh 

Dayco  (NYSE)  .  14% 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  .  110% 

Domtar  (AMEX)  .  2i'/i 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  48% 

Dymo  (NYSE)  .  T*/, 

ECRM  (OTC)  .  4'A 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  .  IIOlA 

Ehrenreich  Photo  (AMEX)  .  8/t 

Eltra  (NYSE)  .  24% 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  .  48*A 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  38% 

Grace,  W.  R.  (NYSE)  .  24% 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  .  20% 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  .  33% 

Harris  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  22% 

Inmont  (NYSE)  .  6% 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  .  47% 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  11% 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  .  29 

Log  Etronics  (OTC)  .  3% 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  (CE)  .  24 

Milgo  Electronics  (AkiEX)  .  lOVi 

Millmaster  Onyx  (AMEX)  .  Th 

Minnesota  Min.  3  Mfg.  (NYSE)  .  77 

Richardson  (NYSE)  .  12% 

Rockwell  Inti.  (NYSE)  .  271% 

Singer  (NYSE)  .  30i/i 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  .  14% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  .  7% 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  14% 

Wheelabrator-Frye  (NYSE)  .  13% 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  .  10 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  .  4% 

ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 
Batten,  Barton  Durstine,  Osborn  (OTC)  ..  14 

Doremus  (OT(i)  .  ^ 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  (OTC)  .  10% 

Foote,  Cone  Belding  (NYSE)  .  9% 

Grey  Advertising  (OTC)  .  7% 

Interpublic  Group  (NYSE)  .  10% 

Needham,  Harper  3  Steers  ((3TC)  .  Wa 

Ogiivy,  Mather  (OTC)  .  17% 

Pia  <io.  (OTC)  .  1% 

J.  W.  Thompson  (NYSE)  .  8% 

Tracy-Locke  (OTC)  .  4% 

Wells  Rich  Greene  (NYSE)  .  7% 
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L.  A.  newsrack  nudity 
ban  enjoined  by  judge 

A  new  Los  Angeles  ordinance  banning 
nudity  in  publications  sold  in  sidewalk 
newsracks,  was  enjoined  June  10  by  Su¬ 
perior  Judge  Lucas  at  the  request  of  The 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

Lucas  said  the  total  ban  on  nudity  ap¬ 
peared  unconstitutionally  overboard.  He 
said  Jacobson  cited  as  an  excellent  ex¬ 
ample  the  Los  Angeles  Times  publication 
March  14  on  page  1  of  a  painting  entitled 
“Venus  Wounded  by  a  Thorn.”  The  Times, 
Jacobson  pointed  out  could  have  been 
prosecuted  for  using  that  picture  of  a 
nude  adult  woman,  had  the  ordinance 
been  in  effect.” 

“It  is  inconceivable,”  Jacobson  stated 
“that  a  law  prohibiting  the  display  of  re¬ 
productions  of  Michelangelo’s  works  could 
withstand  Constitutional  challenge.” 

The  new  law,  the  attorneys  pointed  out, 
bans  all  adult  nudity  makes  no  allowances 
for  works  of  art,  even  if  they  have  “re¬ 
deeming  social  value.” 

The  ruling  places  the  law  in  limbo  un¬ 
til  a  civil  suit  goes  to  full  trial  probably 
in  two  or  three  years. 

• 

Wife  of  publisher 
shot  in  $20  theft 

Mrs.  Betty  Sparks,  70,  wife  of  newspa¬ 
per  publisher  Floyd  Sparks  of  Hayward, 
California  was  shot  in  the  head  by  a 
masked  intruder  who  entered  her  home  in 
Castro  Valley  shortly  before  noon  June 
10. 

Mrs.  Sparks  was  on  the  telephone  when 
the  man  entered  through  an  unlocked 
back  door,  “Put  that  phone  down,”  he 
ordered. 

She  did  and  then  the  robber  herded  the 
housekeeper,  Antoinette  Linvilla,  who  is 
French  and  speaks  no  English,  into  a 
closet. 

He  then  tried  to  shove  Mrs.  Sparks 
into  another  closet  but  when  she  resisted, 
he  hit  her  on  the  head  then  shot  at  her. 
The  bullet  entered  her  head  behind  her 
ear.  Then  the  burglar  ran  from  the  house. 
His  only  loot  was  $20,  which  he  took  from 
Mrs.  Linvilla.  Mrs.  Sparks  was  taken  to 
Eden  Hospital  for  removal  of  the  pellet. 

Sparks  publishes  The  Review  in  Hay¬ 
ward  and  three  other  papers. 


'  L.A.  Times  goes  over 
two  million  ad  mark 

On  June  20  the  Los  Angeles  Times  pub¬ 
lished  its  second  million  classified  ad  for 
1974.  In  1973,  4,448,888  classified  ads  were 
published.  The  Times  has  been  the  world 
leader  in  classified  advertising  since  1952 
and  is  the  only  newspaper  to  have  pub¬ 
lished  more  than  3  million  classified  ads  in 
a  single  year.  “The  June  20  date  indicates  I 
very  strong  second  quarter  momentum,”  | 
said  Paul  Mahoney,  director  of  classified  j 
advertising,  “and  The  Times  is  on  the  | 
road  to  publishing  over  4  million  ads  ^ 
again  this  year.”  I 

L  _ 
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Pasteup! 


WWhat  can  you  say  about  a  pasteup 
table?  It’s  sturdy?  Efficient?  Priced  right? 

Well,  yes— these  MPS  tables  are. 

WWe  bought  our  first  one  at  a  show- 
then  added  on.  We’re  still  letterpress  but 
we  paste  up  everything  except  classified. 
WWe  like  to  have  everything  the  same— 
so  a  man  can  move  from  table  to  table. 

And  it’s  uniform  — he  knows  where 
everything  is.W 


DAVID  NORRIS 
Vice  President/General  Manager 
Marshalltown,  Iowa  TIMES-REPUBLICAN 


Wif  you  want  to  know  how 
MPS  Assembly  Tables  and  Light  Tables  can  fit  into 
your  operation— call  me.W 
JIM  REZABEK,  President 

(312)  867-4646 


MIDWEST 


Publishers  Supply  Company 

4640  North  Olcott  Ave.  •  Chicago,  IL  60656 


Register 

{Continued  from  page  14) 


carries  a  wide  variety  of  feature  stories 
of  general  interest  to  lowans  “every¬ 
where”  and  it  includes  several  regular 
service  features  such  as  a  weekly  restau¬ 
rant  guide  and  a  list  of  coming  events 
throughout  the  state. 

.Another  section  was  gotten  rid  of  and 
replaced  by  Opinion,  w’hich  has  become 
one  of  “the  best-read  sections  of  the  news¬ 
paper.”  The  Sunday  Register's  editorials 
are  printed  on  this  section’s  front  page  in 
the  left  vertical  third.  It  creates  a  unified 
conceptual  appearance.  Inside  are  letters 
to  the  editor,  commentary,  art,  music, 
travel,  book  reviews  and  entertainment. 

Inside  layout 

In  all  of  the  inside  sections,  headlines 
are  set  in  a  single  typeface:  Times  Ro¬ 
man  Bold,  clean  serif-face.  “Varying  sizes 
gives  us  the  emphasis  we  need,”  Ms. 
Giovanitti  explains. 

Sections  are  easily  identified  at  first 
glance  by  their  owm  titles  in  120-point 
Gothic  type  underscored  by  a  heavy  solid 
rule.  The  old  look  used  the  Register’s 
trademark  Old  English  logotype.  Only  the 
main  news  section  and  the  sports  section 
continue  to  carry  the  Old  English  logo¬ 
type,  which  is  now  positioned  flush  left  at 
the  top  of  the  front  pages. 

Large  Gothic  labels  on  the  other  sec¬ 
tions  are  used  in  an  effort  to  maintain  as 
much  of  the  Register’s  visual  tradition  as 
possible.  Before  the  make-over,  the  eight- 
column  banner  headlines  on  the  front 
pages  of  the  old  sections  were  set  in  the 
same  Gothic  type. 


The  Gothic  labels  set  the  magazine  sec¬ 
tions  apart  from  the  main  new’s  and 
sports  sections.  Subtler  elements  set  the 
feature  magazine  sections  apart  visually 
from  each  other. 

For  instance,  the  Opinion  section  has  a 
small  logotype  below  the  editorial  mast¬ 
head  in  the  upper  lefthand  corner,  occu¬ 
pying  two  columns.  The  top  of  the  re¬ 
maining  six  columns  carries  the  Gothic 
label  and  the  underscoring  line  is  red, 
boldly  delineating  red. 

Feature  ehanges 

The  Home  and  Family  department  is 
clean  across  the  entire  top  of  the  first 
page.  Its  Gothic  label  is  in  color  and  the 
solid  line  rule  is  black. 

No  color  is  used  on  the  front  page  of 
the  Iowa  Farming  section.  Because  this 
section  also  carries  the  Sunday  Register’s 
classified  advertising,  a  classified  logo  ap¬ 
pears  above  the  heavy  black  rule  in  the 
top  right  corner. 

Timing  sequence 

It  took  four  weeks  to  assemble  the  first 
page  dummy  correctly.  “It  was  a  tremen¬ 
dous  hardship  on  the  printers  to  alter 
their  old  ways,”  Giovanitti  points  out. 
“Everyone  agonized  for  several  weeks 
until  enough  printers  had  learned  the  new 
style  to  make  the  rest  feel  more  secure.” 
The  printers  had  to  contend  with  still 
another  change  w’hen  it  was  decided  to  use 
photocomposition  to  set  editorial  copy  in¬ 
stead  of  hot  metal. 

On  February  18,  1973,  a  wholly  rede¬ 
signed  Home  and  Family  section  ap; 'eared 
in  an  otherwise  unchanged  Sunday  Regis¬ 
ter.  Every  few  months  thereafter,  addi¬ 
tional  redeveloped  sections  made  their  de¬ 
buts.  The  main  news  section  changed  face 
on  March  24,  1974  minus  its  traditional 
eight-column  head  on  page  one. 


The  changes  have  received  comment. 
Most  controversial  of  all  has  been  the 
addition  of  white  space  to  layouts.  Adver¬ 
tisers  and  magazines  have  long  been 
aware  of  the  important  use  of  white  space 
in  encouraging  readership.  However 
newspapers  have  failed  to  see  it  as  a 
stimulus  or  as  a  graphic  eye-stopper. 

The  new  design  uses  white  space  at  the 
top  of  every  inside  page,  which  is  viewed 
by  Giovanitti  as  a  horizon  line  to  be 
maintained  for  serenity  and  continuity  but 
to  be  broken  occasionally  for  interest. 

“If  you’d  measure  all  the  scattered 
w'hite  space  from  some  of  the  jumbled 
layouts  of  the  old  Home  and  Family  sec¬ 
tion  and  compare  it  to  the  few  large  areas 
in  our  new  format,  it  would  come  out 
about  the  same,”  Giovanitti  deduced. 

But  it  does  have  the  appearance  of 
looser  less  confined  editorial  make-up.  In 
fact  so  much  so,  that  the  newspaper 
pointed  out  that  during  last  year’s  news¬ 
print  shortage,  the  new  format  was  criti¬ 
cized  for  being  too  “prodigal”  with  its 
white  space. 

In  general,  according  to  MacDonald, 
reader  reaction  has  been  mild.  He  says  its 
been  milder  than  reaction  within  the  com¬ 
pany.  This  seems  to  partially  support  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  Research  Center  study  testing  tradi¬ 
tional  versus  modern  newspaper  format. 
The  conclusion  was  “today’s  readers  pre¬ 
fer  modern  front-page  design.”  (See 
E&P,  June  15). 

“We  weren’t  soliciting  comment  and  we 
had  no  way  to  make  sure  anything  we  did 
get  came  from  a  representative  sample,” 
MacDonald  said.  “But  when  Home  and 
Family,  our  first  new  section,  went  out, 
there  were  a  few  letters  complaining  that 
we’d  cut  down  the  amount  of  material  in 
the  section.  That  wasn’t  true  at  all.  Later 
on  w'e  discovered  the  negative  comments 
tended  to  come  from  older  readers;  posi¬ 
tive  ones  from  younger  readers.” 

The  Register  editor  concluded  that  “af¬ 
ter  several  months  the  young  reader  and 
old  reader  pattern  broke  down  and  we 
began  to  get  the  kind  of  word  we  were 
waiting  to  hear:  ‘We  didn’t  like  the  Sun¬ 
day  Register’s  new  look  at  first,  but  we 
like  it  now.’  ” 

Interesting  remarks  have  been  made  by 
staff  members.  Reporters  maintain  that 
their  stories  are  getting  better  readership 
because  of  the  simplicity  of  the  make-up. 
Photographers  have  also  responded  favor¬ 
ably  (from  the  beginning)  since  photos 
are  now  used  more  prominently  than  ever 
before. 

Art  director  Giovanitti  sees  her  work 
for  the  Sunday  Register  as  a  most  excit¬ 
ing  design  challenge  in  her  career. 
“There’s  no  time  to  do  anything  and 
there’s  no  time  to  solve  anything.  And 
sometimes,  five  or  six  things  have  to  be 
solved  instantly  and  simultaneously.  The 
impossible  has  to  be  possible,”  she  said. 


Ad  rates  hiked  4% 

Advertising  rates  for  most  classifica¬ 
tions  of  space  in  the  New  York  Times  will 
rise  by  an  average  of  about  4  percent, 
starting  next  month,  it  was  announced  by 
Warren  Wolfe,  advertising  director. 


CONTEMPORARY — Tke  D«s  Moines  Sunday  Register's  new  look  incorporates  a  completely 
redesigned  Sunday  features  section  package  wrapped  Inside  a  main  news  section. 
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Narrow  measure  stock 
tables  on  AP  Dataspeed 

The  Associated  Press  will  begin  July  1 
offering  expanded  service  for  afternoon 
newspapers  on  the  special  Dataspeed  cir¬ 
cuit  for  users  of  narrow  measure  market 
tables. 

Two  new  tables  will  be  offered  for  af¬ 
ternoon  newspapers. 

One  is  a  pre-closing  version  of  the 
eight-pica  table  first  introduced  by  AP 
last  fall.  This  table  offers  last  sale  price 
and  price/earnings  ratio  in  approximately 
two-thirds  of  a  standard  column. 

The  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  was  the 
first  newspaper  to  use  this  table.  It  now  is 
used  by  half  a  dozen  AP  Dataspeed  sub¬ 
scribers. 

The  second  new  table  is  a  completely 
new  version  of  the  7.5-pica  format,  which 
combines  current  last  sale  prices  with 
previous  close  prices  of  issues  which  have 
not  yet  traded  during  the  current  market 
day.  This  enables  a  newspaper  to  provide 
readers  with  prices  on  all  securities,  even 
in  early  editions. 

Traditional  market  tables  offer  prices 
only  on  those  issues  which  have  traded 
during  the  current  day.  Early  tables  thus 
often  omit  many  stocks. 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  was  the  first 
paper  to  publish  this  new  table  in  the 
two-thirds  column  format.  The  Detroit 
News  was  the  first  paper  to  publish  mar¬ 
ket  tables  embodying  this  new  “complete” 
philosophy,  using  the  one  column  format. 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  and  Wash¬ 
ington  Star-News  now  also  publish  such 
complete  tables  in  early  editions. 

• 

Spadea  begins  McCalFs 
homecraft  syndication 

Spadea  Syndicate,  Inc.,  is  beginning  ex¬ 
clusive  syndication  in  July  of  editorial 
material  from  15  needlework  and  craft 
magazines  of  McCall’s  handcraft  publica¬ 
tions. 

The  weekly,  2-column  unit  will  vary  in 
subject  selection  from  the  publications  on 
crocheting,  rugmaking,  home  decorating, 
sewing,  weaving,  needlepoint,  seasonal  de¬ 
corations  and  other  crafts.  McCall’s  perio¬ 
dicals  in  this  field  have  a  total  circulation 
exceeding  7  million  in  newsstand  sales. 

James  Spadea,  president  of  the  syndi¬ 
cate,  in  pointing  out  the  steady  increase  in 
homecrafts  and  home  sewing  interest,  said 
the  feature  will  include  photographs  and 
drawings  illustrating  the  most  popular 
subjects  in  the  magazines. 

Magruder  serial 

North  American  Newspaper  Alliance 
will  distribute  a  7-part  serialization  of 
Jeb  Stuart  Magruder’s  book,  “An  Ameri¬ 
can  Life:  One  Man’s  Road  to  Watergate” 
beginning  the  weekend  of  July  6.  The 
publisher,  Atheneum,  launched  the  book 
with  a  5-column  page-deep  ad  in  the  June 
10  New  York  Times.  This  is  the  largest 
ad  Atheneum  has  placed  since  the  firm’s 
founding. 


FROM  THE  ASTRONOMER'S  NOTEBOOK  i$ 
a  new  series  of  columns  by  Dr.  Morris  S.  Davis 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  being 
offered  to  newspapers  in  the  state  and  to  a 
selected  iist  of  newspapers  and  magazines  in 
major  United  States  cities  without  charge 
through  the  university  news  bureau.  The  series 
of  daily  articles  was  prompted  after  bureau 
director  Pete  Ivey  received  a  request  for  such 
service  from  Claude  Sitton,  executive  editor  of 
the  Raleigh  News  &  Observer.  Davis,  director 
of  the  Yale  University  Computer  Center  for  10 
years,  then  became  president  of  the  Triangle 
Universities  Comptation  Center  and  adjunct 
professor  at  UNC,  North  Carolina  State  and 
Duke  universities  from  1966  to  1970  and  since 
then  has  been  Morehead  professor  of  astron¬ 
omy  at  UNC  in  Chapel  Hill. 

NYSE  invites  comments 
on  later  closing  time 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  has  in¬ 
vited  newspapers  to  comment  on  a  pro¬ 
posed  30-minute  extension  of  its  selling 
period  to  a  market  closing  at  4  p.m. 
rather  than  3:30  p.m. 

Editors  who  would  be  affected  by  such  a 
change  were  asked  to  write  directly  to  the 
exchange  with  details  on  the  economic  im¬ 
pact  the  later  closing  would  have  on  the 
newspaper. 

Letters  should  be  addressed:  Mr.  James 
Buck,  Secretary,  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change,  11  Wall  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10005. 

• 

Star  Syndicate  moves 

The  Star  Service  Syndicate,  which  dis¬ 
tributes  the  weekly  travel  column  “Going 
Our  Way”  by  Bob  Sloane,  is  transferring 
operations  from  West  Hartford,  Connecti¬ 
cut  to  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida  effective 
August  1. 

Sloane  has  been  writing  travel  since 
1952,  when  he  started  the  “Going  Places” 
column  for  General  Features  Corporation, 
for  which  he  was  a  sales  representative 
from  1951  until  1961  when  he  founded 
Star  Service  Inc.  The  new  address  is  P.O. 
Box  6156,  zip  33310. 


Counselor 

Rap  Session  Leader 

PAL 


JEAN  ADAMS  is  all  of  these 
and  more  for  teen-agers  across 
the  country. 

Her  TEEN  FORUM  draws 
young  people  and  their  parents 
to  the  family  newspaper  for  a 
friendly  ear  and  expert  advice  on 
the  important  problems  every 
teen-ager  encounters. 

Scannable  (any  font),  Camera-Ready, 
Electronic  Feed 
Six  times  a  week 

UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 
220  East  42nd  Street 
New  York.  N.Y,  10017 
(212)682-3020 


"ITS  ALBERT'S  REMINDER  WHERE  WE'RE 
SPENDING  OUR  VACATION  THIS  SUMMER." 


You  know,  life  is  funny 
sometimes  —  especially 
the  way  STEES  sees  it  in 

ANOTHER  VIEW 

Six  times  a  week 

UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 
220  East  42nd  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
(212)  682-3020 
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Washington  Post 
to  purchase 
Trenton  Times 


The  Washington  Post  Company,  owner 
of  the  Washington  Post,  Newsiveek  maga¬ 
zine  and  broadcasting  stations  in  five  cities, 
has  agreed  to  buy  the  Trenton  Times 
Corp.  publisher  of  an  afternoon  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  in  New  Jersey’s  capital  city 
for  $16  million.  Payment  is  to  be  in  cash 
and  promissory  notes.  It  is  the  first  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  another  newspaper  by  the  Post. 

The  agreement,  announced  by  Kathar¬ 
ine  Graham,  chairman  of  the  Washington 
Post  Company,  and  James  Kerney,  Jr., 
chairman  of  the  Trenton  Times  Corp.,  is 
“in  principle”  and  subject  to  approval  of  a 
definitive  contract  by  directors  and  trustees 
of  both  companies.  The  Trenton  Times  is 
owned  by  a  foundation  set  up  in  the  name 
of  Judge  James  Kerney,  founder  of  the 
newspaper  that  has  been  in  the  Kerney 
family  for  more  than  90  years. 

James  Kerney,  Jr.  and  Mary  Kerney 
Kuser,  children  of  the  founder,  said  that 
the  decision  to  sell  the  Times  and  diversify 
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the  foundation’s  funds  was  difficult  but 
that  the  “high  reputation  of  the  Post  and 
Mrs.  Graham’s  traditional  interest  in  inde¬ 
pendent  journalism  assures  us  that  the  tra¬ 
dition  of  The  Times  and  the  welfare  of  its 
employees  will  be  in  the  best  possible 
hands.” 

Officials  of  the  Post  said  that  the  Times 
would  be  run  as  an  autonomous  subsidi¬ 
ary,  and  that  the  junior  Kerney  would 
continue  on  the  Times  Corporation  board 
and  George  Kuser  will  remain  publisher. 

Larry  H.  Israel,  president  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  Company,  described  the  Tren¬ 
ton  paper  as  civil  libertarian  in  back¬ 
ground  in  news  and  editorial  policies.  He 
said  he  expected  the  Trenton  papers  to 
“make  a  reasonable  profit.”  Figures  on 
current  revenues  and  profits  were  not  dis¬ 
closed. 

The  afternoon  paper,  published  Mon¬ 
day  through  Friday  as  the  Evening  Times, 
has  a  circulation  of  about  75,000.  The 
Sunday  Times-Advertiser  has  a  circulation 
of  103,000. 

The  Trenton  company  employs  360  full¬ 
time  workers,  97  of  them  on  the  news  and 
editorial  staff. 

LeRoy  Keller  represented  both  the  Post 
and  the  Times  in  the  sale. 

Another  newspaper,  the  Trentonian, 
owned  by  Ingersoll  Newspapers,  a  group 
of  8  dailies,  is  published  Monday  through 
Saturday  morning.  It  has  a  circulation  of 
60,000.  The  Trentonian  subscribes  to  the 
Los  Angeles  Times/Washington  Post  News 
Service,  which  is  half  owned  by  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  Company.  The  Trenton  Times 
is  a  subscriber  to  the  New  York  Times 
News  Service.  Edward  L.  Hoffman,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Trentonian,  said  he  expected 
his  contract  with  the  Los  Angeles  Times/ 
Washington  Post  News  Service  to  con¬ 
tinue  until  it  expires  in  October,  1975. 


Preprints  boost  linage 
in  New  England  press 

Preprints,  according  to  the  May  Linage 
Report  of  the  New  England  Daily 
Newspaper  Association,  showed  a  sig¬ 
nificant  gain  among  the  94  newspapers 
measured  by  the  association  with  an  in¬ 
crease  of  21%. 

The  May  gain — part  of  a  continuous 
growth  pattern  being  registered  in  the 
Northeastern  states — puts  the  year-to- 
date  gain  at  nearly  28%. 

During  the  month,  total  linage  was  off 
less  than  one  percent,  with  major  de¬ 
creases  attributed  to  retail  and  classified, 
although  losses  in  both  categories  did  not 
exceed  a  percentage  point.  Meanwhile,  na¬ 
tional  ads  moved  strongly  during  the 
spring  month  with  a  4%  gain. 

The  figures  indicate  that  newspapers,  at 
least  in  that  region,  are  rebounding  from 
a  weak  first  quarter  which  affected  all 
print  media.  Of  the  total  newspapers  re¬ 
porting  during  the  month,  55  showed 
gains  in  linage  while  39  reported  losses. 

Showing  the  biggest  loss  during  the 
month  were  evening  newspapers  with  cir¬ 
culations  over  20,000.  Linage  lost  com¬ 
pared  to  1973  was  2.08%  for  that  group. 


Washington  Post  Co. 
sued  by  stockholder 

A  suit  brought  on  June  11  against  the 
Washington  Post  Company’s  stock  ar¬ 
rangement  may  have  far-reaching  impli¬ 
cations  on  public  ownership’  computability 
with  “public  obligation.” 

Former  Washington  D.C.  Republican 
National  Committeeman  Carl  L.  Shipley 
filed  the  suit  against  the  Post,  accusing  it 
of  misleading  statements  in  connection 
with  its  public  sale  of  its  stock  and  of 
mismanagement. 

The  suit  was  filed  as  part  of  a  class 
action  on  the  part  of  all  1,400  plus  Class 
B  shareholders.  Shipley’s  charge  stems 
from  the  fact  that  the  public  can  only  buy 
Class  B  shares  while  Mrs.  Katharine  Gra¬ 
ham,  board  chairman,  and  family,  control 
everything  with  Class  A  shares. 

Limited  voting 

The  suit  says  the  Post  and  Mrs.  Gra¬ 
ham  did  not  disclose  in  proxy  materials 
during  the  stock  sales  in  1971,  the  alleged 
facts  that  shareholder  voting  rights  would 
be  limited.  Also  allegedly  withheld,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  charges,  is  that,  dividends 
would  not  be  “proportionate”  to  earnings, 
that  “excessively  generous”  stock  options 
would  be  offered  to  management;  that 
Washington  Post  property  WTOP-F'M 
would  be  given  away  (it  was  donated  to 
Howard  University),  ant  that  it  would 
“pursue  an  editorial  policy  of  distorting, 
exaggerating,  suppressing  and  otherwise 
abusing  freedom  of  the  press.” 

The  suit  was  filed  in  the  name  of  For- 
restal  Village,  Inc.,  an  otherwise  uniden¬ 
tified  Delaware  corporation.  Shipley  as 
president  of  it,  asked  for  a  series  of  siza¬ 
ble  cash  awards  from  the  company.  In¬ 
cluded  were  payments  of  $1  million  to 
shareholders  for  the  donation  of  property 
WTOP-FM  and  $3  million  for  waste  of 
assets,  by  “mismanagement  in  alienating 
and  driving  away  advertisers  and  shunt¬ 
ing  circulation  because  of  abuse  of  con¬ 
stitutional  and  statutory  privileges  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  business  success”  of  the 
company. 

At  the  time  of  the  suit,  Washington 
Post  General  Counsel  Alan  R.  Finberg 
declined  to  comment  on  the  suit,  saying 
that  he  had  not  yet  seen  the  formal  pa¬ 
pers. 

The  suit  maybe  echoed  by  Washington 
watchdog  Accuracy  in  Media,  Inc.  At 
press-time  they  were  considering  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  filing  an  amicus  brief  in  the 
Post  case. 

At  the  New  York  Times  April  23  share¬ 
holder  meeting,  an  AIM  fairness  resolu¬ 
tion  was  ruled  out  of  order  because  AIM 
held  only  limited-rights  shares. 


s,at  Best  foods  test 

from 

i  all  The  Best  Foods  Division  of  CPC  Inter- 
s  re-  national  is  testing  Mazola  No-Stick  Spray, 

owed  a  product  position  in  direct  competition 
>sses.  against  Pam  and  reportedly  used  to  guard 
the  against  food  sticking  during  frying  or 
1  cir-  baking.  The  test  conducted  in  midwestern 
com-  cities  including  Chicago  uses  newspaper 
roup.  and  local  tv  spots  only. 
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^Right  of  reply^ 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

date  has  a  right  to  demand  that  the  news¬ 
paper  print,  free  of  cost  to  the  candidate, 
a  reply  that  must  appear  in  as  conspicuous 
a  place  as  the  charges  that  prompted  the 
reply,  provided  it  does  not  take  up  more 
space  than  the  charges. 

The  Herald,  responding  to  Tornillo's 
suit,  contended  that  the  state  statute  was 
void  because  it  purports  to  regulate  the 
content  of  a  newspaper  in  violation  of  the 
First  Amendment. 

Chief  Justice  Burger  devoted  a  sizeable 
portion  of  his  opinion  to  discussing  chan¬ 
ges  that  have  taken  place  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  world  since  the  First  Amendment  was 
adopted.  Proponents  of  the  right  of  access 
argued  that  the  government  has  an  obli¬ 
gation  to  ensure  that  a  wide  variety  of 
views  reach  the  public. 

“It  is  urged”,  the  Chief  Justice  said, 
“that  at  the  time  the  First  Amendment  to 
our  Constitution  was  enacted  in  1791  as 
part  of  our  Bill  of  Rights  the  press  was 
broadly  representative  of  the  people  it 
was  serving.  While  many  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers  were  intensely  partisan  and  narrow 
in  their  views,  the  press  collectively 
presented  a  broad  range  of  opinions  to  its 
readers.  Entry  into  publishing  was  expen¬ 
sive;  pamphlets  and  books  provided  mean¬ 
ingful  alternatives  to  the  organized  press 
for  the  expression  of  unpopular  ideas  and 
often  treated  events  and  expressed  views 
not  covered  by  conventional  newspapers. 

A  true  marketplace  of  ideas  existed  in 
which  there  was  relatively  easy  access  to 
the  channels  of  communication. 

“Access  advocates  submit  that  although 
newspapers  of  the  present  are  superficial¬ 
ly  similar  to  those  of  1791  the  press  of 
today  is  in  reality  very  different  from 
that  known  in  the  early  days  of  our  exis¬ 
tence.  In  the  past  half  century  a  commu¬ 
nications  revolution  has  seen  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  radio  and  television  into  our  lives, 
the  promise  of  a  global  community 
through  the  use  of  communications  satel¬ 
lites,  the  spectre  of  a  ‘wired’  nation  by 
means  of  an  expanding  cable  television 
network  with  two-way  capabilities. 

“The  printed  press  has  not  escaped  the 
effects  of  this  revolution.  Newspapers 
have  become  big  business  and  there  are 
fewer  of  them  to  serve  a  larger  literate 
population.  Chains  of  newspapers,  nation¬ 
al  newspapers,  national  wire  and  news 
services,  and  one-newspaper  towns  are  the 
dominant  features  of  a  press  that  has 
become  noncompetitive  and  enormously 
powerful  and  influential  in  its  capacity  to 
manipulate  popular  opinion  and  change 
the  course  of  events. 

“Major  metropolitan  newspapers  have 
collaborated  to  establish  news  services  na¬ 
tional  in  scope.  Such  national  news  orga¬ 
nizations  provide  syndicated  ‘interpretive 
reporting’  as  well  as  syndicated  features 
and  commentary,  all  of  which  can  serve  as 
part  of  the  new  school  of  ‘advocacy  jour¬ 
nalism’. 

“The  elimination  of  competing  newspa¬ 
pers  in  most  of  our  large  cities,  and  the 
concentration  of  control  of  media  that  re¬ 
sults  from  the  only  newspaper  being 
owned  by  the  same  interests  which  own  a 
television  station  and  a  radio  station,  are 
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important  components  of  this  trend 
toward  concentration  of  control  of  outlets 
to  inform  the  public.  The  result  of  these 
vast  changes  has  been  to  place  in  fewer 
hands  the  power  to  inform  the  American 
people  and  shape  public  opinion. 

“The  First  Amendment  interest  of  the 
public  in  being  informed  is  said  to  be  in 
peril  because  the  ‘market  place  of  ideas’  is 
today  a  monopoly  controlled  by  the  owners 
of  the  market.” 

But  the  Chief  Justice  wrote  that, 
“however  much  validity  may  be  found”  in 
the  arguments  that  a  monopoly  press 
closes  the  door  to  expression  of  both  sides 
of  an  issue  “a  remedy  such  as  an  enforce¬ 
able  right  of  access  necessarily  calls  for 
some  mechanism,  either  governmental  or 
consensual.  If  it  is  government  coercion, 
this  at  once  brings  about  a  confrontation 
with  the  express  provisions  of  the  First 
Amendment  and  the  judicial  gloss  on  that 
amendment  developed  over  the  years.”  He 
said  that  the  clear  implication  of  this 
“judicial  gloss”  has  been  that  any  compul¬ 
sion  to  publish  that  which  “reasons”  tells 
a  newspaper  it  should  not  publish  “is 
unconstitutional.” 

“A  responsible  press  is  an  undoubtedly 
desirable  goal,  but  press  responsibility  is 
not  mandated  by  the  Constitution  and  like 
many  other  virtues  it  cannot  be  legis¬ 
lated.”  It  has  yet  to  be  demonstrated  how 
governmental  regulation  of  editorial  con¬ 
trol  and  judgement  “can  be  exercised  con¬ 
sistent  with  First  Amendment  guarantees 
of  a  free  press  as  they  have  evolved  at 
this  time,”  the  Chief  Justice  concluded. 

In  a  brief  concurrence.  Justice  Brennan 
pointed  out  that  the  court’s  opinion  ad¬ 
dresses  only  “right  of  reply”  statutes  and 
“implies  no  view  upon  the  constitutionali¬ 
ty  of  ‘detraction’  statutes  affording 
plaintiffs  able  to  prove  defamatory  false¬ 
hoods  a  statutory  action  to  require  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  retraction.” 

Justice  White  said  in  his  concurring 
opinion  that  “according  to  our  accepted 
jurisprudence,  the  First  Amendment 
erects  a  virtually  insurmountable  barrier 
between  the  government  and  the  print 
media  so  far  as  government  tampering,  in 
advance  of  publication,  with  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  content  is  concerned.  A  newspaper 
or  a  magazine  is  not  a  public  utility  sub¬ 
ject  to  ‘reasonable’  regulation  in  matters 
affecting  the  exercise  of  journalistic 
judgment  as  to  what  shall  be  printed.” 

“Of  course,”  Justice  White  said,  “the 
press  is  not  always  accurate  or  even  re¬ 
sponsible,  and  may  not  present  full  and 
fair  debate  on  important  public  issues. 
But  the  balance  struck  by  the  First 
Amendment  with  respect  to  the  press  is 
that  society  must  take  the  risk  that  occa¬ 
sionally  debate  on  vital  matters  will  not 
be  comprehensive  and  that  all  viewpoints 
may  not  be  expressed.  But  prior  compul¬ 
sion  by  government  in  matters  that  go  to 
the  nerve  center  of  a  newspaper — the  de¬ 
cision  as  to  what  copy  will  or  will  not  be 
included  in  any  given  edition — collides 
with  the  First  Amendment.” 

Lee  Hills,  publisher,  Miami  Herald, 
hailed  the  Supreme  Court’s  decision  as  a 
“victory  for  the  American  people.” 

“In  rejecting  the  demands  of  candidate 
Pat  Tornillo  that  he  be  given  free  space 
under  the  Florida  law,”  Hill  said  in  a 
prepared  statement,  “the  court  reaffirms 
the  basic  principal  that  the  government 
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should  not  dictate  the  contents  of  a  free 
press.” 

Hills  said  the  columns  of  the  Herald 
will  “continue  to  be  open  to  our  readers 
whether  they  agree  with  us  or  not  because 
we  believe  in  their  valid  right  to  exercise 
expression  under  the  Constitution.” 


Libel  ruling 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

the  appropriate  standards  of  liability  for 
a  publisher  or  broadcaster  of  defamatory 
falsehoods  which  injures  a  private  indi¬ 
vidual  and  whose  substance  makes  sub¬ 
stantial  danger  to  reputation  apparent. 

“The  states,  however,  may  not  permit 
recovery  of  presumed  or  punitive  damages 
where  liability  is  not  based  on  knowledge 
of  falsity  or  reckless  disregard  for  the 
truth,  and  the  private  defamation  plaintiff 
who  establishes  liability  under  a  less  de¬ 
manding  standard  than  the  New  York 
Times  may  recover  compensation  only  for 
actual  injury.” 

Dissenters  in  the  Gertz  case  were  Chief 
Justice  Burger,  and  Justices  William  J. 
Brennan,  William  0.  Douglas  and  Byron 
R.  White. 

Douglas  opposes  all  libel  suits  as  abridg¬ 
ments  of  the  First  Amendment.  Justice 
White  said  that  the  new  rules  did  not  go 
far  enough  in  Gertz’s  favor. 

The  Chief  Justice  said  that  Gertz  was 
performing  a  professional  role  as  an  ad¬ 
vocate  “in  the  highest  tradition  of  the 
law”  and  if  every  lawyer  who  takes  an 
unpopular  case,  civil  or  criminal,  would 
“automatically  become  fair  game  for  ir¬ 
responsible  reporters  and  editors  the  tra¬ 
ditional  right  of  counsel  would  be  gravely 
jeopardized.”  He  would  have  upheld  the 
verdict  of  the  jury  and  let  Gertz  collect 
his  $50,000  award. 

A  second  case  involving  libel,  decided 
by  a  6-to-3  vote  of  the  court,  threw  out  a 
$165,000  libel  judgment  against  the  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  branch  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Letter  Carriers  for  branding  as 
“scabs”  and  denouncing  in  scathing 
language  a  group  of  mail  men  who  refused 
to  join  the  union. 

The  Supreme  Court  said  that  under 
Federal  labor  law  there  is  a  national  poli¬ 
cy  of  encouraging  free  and  uninhibited 
speech  in  labor  disputes,  and  that  policy 
requires  high  barriers  against  libel  suits. 
• 

Investigative  reports 
on  L.  America  sought 

The  Latin  American  Studies  Associa¬ 
tion  (LASA)  has  established  a  citation 
for  excellence  in  investigative  reporting 
on  Latin  America. 

LASA  seeks  nominations  of  reporters 
whose  work  appeared  in  U.S.  newspapers 
or  magazines  Wween  June  1,  1973,  and 
Sept.  1, 1974. 

Nominations,  including  dates  or  copies 
of  articles,  should  be  sent  before  October 
1,  1974,  to  John  Pollock,  Latin  American 
Institute  of  Rutgers  University,  180  Col¬ 
lege  Ave.,  New  Brunswick,  N.J.  08903. 

The  winner  will  be  honored  at  the 
LASA  national  meeting  in  San  Francisco, 
November  14-16,  1974. 
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Prison  interviews 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


period  during  which  rehabilitative 
procedures  can  be  applied,  and  to 
maintain  the  internal  security  of  penal 
institutions. 

“Alternative  means  of  communication 
remain  open  to  the  inmates;  they  can 
correspond  by  mail  with  persons  (includ¬ 
ing  media  representatives),  they  have 
rights  of  visitation  with  family,  clergy’, 
attorneys  and  friends  of  prior  acquaint¬ 
ance,  and  they  have  unrestricted  opportu¬ 
nity  to  communicate  with  the  press  or 
public  through  their  prison  visitors. 

“The  rights  of  the  media  appellants 
under  the  First  and  Fourteenth  amend¬ 
ments  are  not  infringed  by  (the  regula¬ 
tions)  which  do  not  deny  the  press  access 
to  information  available  to  the  general 
public.  Newsmen,  under  California  policy, 
are  free  to  visit  both  maximum  and  mini¬ 
mum  security  sections  of  California  penal 
institution  and  to  speak  with  inmates 
whom  they  may  encounter  and  (unlike 
members  of  the  general  public)  are  also 
free  to  interview  inmates  selected  at  ran¬ 
dom.  The  First  Amendment  does  not 
guarantee  the  press  the  constitutiional 
right  of  special  access  to  information  not 
available  to  the  public  generally.” 

That  last  sentence  was  cited  from  the 
Supreme  Court’s  decision  in  Branzburg  v. 
Hayes,  in  which  it  ruled  that  the  First 
.Amendment  did  not  convey  to  the  press  an 
inherent  right  to  refuse  to  disclose  the 
identity  of  confidential  sources  of  in¬ 
formation. 

The  federal  prison  rules  are  substan¬ 
tially  the  same  as  the  California  regula¬ 
tions  and  Justice  Stewart’s  opinion  in  the 
Washington  Post  case  applied  to  them  the 
same  judicial  reasoning. 

Under  the  Federal  rules,  the  Justice 
wrote,  “members  of  the  general  public  are 
not  permitted  to  enter  the  prisons  and 
interview  consenting  inmates.  This  policy 
is  applied  with  and  even  hand  to  all  pros¬ 
pective  visitors,  including  newsmen,  who, 
like  other  members  of  the  public,  may 
enter  the  prisons  to  visit  friends  or  family 
members.  But,  again,  like  members  of  the 
general  public,  they  may  not  enter  the 
prison  and  insist  on  visiting  an  inmate 
with  whom  they  have  no  such  a  relation¬ 
ship.” 

Justice  Stewart  noted  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  record  before  the  court  to 
indicate  that  the  federal  regulations  had 
been  intrepreted  “or  applied  to  prohibit  a 
person,  who  is  otherwise  eligible  to  visit 
and  interview  an  inmate  from  doing  so 
merely  because  he  is  a  member  of  the 
press.” 

Except  for  the  limitation  on  face-to- 
face  interviews.  Justice  Stewart  wrote, 
“members  of  the  press  are  accorded  sub¬ 
stantial  access  to  the  federal  prisons  in 
order  to  observe  and  report  the  conditions 
they  find  there.  Indeed,  journalists  are 
given  access  to  the  prisons  and  to  prison 
inmates  that  in  significant  respects  ex¬ 
ceeds  that  afforded  to  members  of  the 
general  public. 

In  support  of  that  statement  he  cited 
the  federal  regulation  that  “permits  press 
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representatives  to  tour  the  prisons  and  to 
photograph  any  prison  facilities.  During 
such  tours  a  newsman  is  permitted  to 
conduct  brief  interviews  with  any  inmates 
he  might  encounter.  In  addition,  newsmen 
and  inmates  are  permitted  virtually  un¬ 
limited  correspondence  with  each  other.” 

Outgoing  correspondence  is  neither  cen¬ 
sored  or  inspected.  Incoming  mail  from 
press  representatives  is  inspected  only  for 
contraband  or  statements  inciting  illegal 
action.  Moreover,  the  Justice  w’rote,  prison 
officials  are  required  by  the  regulations  to 
give  all  possible  assistance  to  press  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  providing  “background  and 
a  specific  report”  concerning  any  inmate 
complaints. 

Justice  Powell,  in  a  26-page  dissent, 
sharply  rejected  the  majority  decision  in 
the  Washington  Post  case.  “In  my  view,” 
he  wrote,  “the  interview  ban  impermis¬ 
sibly  burdens  First  Amendment  freedoms. 

I  believe  this  sweeping  prohibition  of 
prisoner-press  interviews  substantially 
impairs  a  core  value  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment.” 

“What  is  at  stake  here,”  wrote  Justice 
Powell,  “is  the  societal  function  of  the 
First  .\mendment  in  preserving  free  pub¬ 
lic  discussion  of  governmental  affairs.  No 
aspect  of  that  constitutional  guarantee  is 
more  rightly  treasured  than  its  protection 
of  the  ability  of  our  people  through  free 
and  open  debate  to  consider  and  resolve 
their  own  destiny. 

“An  informed  public  depends  on  accu¬ 
rate  and  effective  reporting  by  the  news 
media.  No  individual  can  obtain  for  him¬ 
self  the  information  needed  for  intelligent 
discharge  of  his  political  responsibilities. 
For  most  citizens  the  prospect  of  personal 
familiarity  with  newsworthy  events  is 
hopelessly  unrealistic.  In  seeking  out  the 
news  the  press  therefore  acts  as  an  agent 
of  the  public  at  large.  It  is  the  means  by 
which  the  people  receive  information  and 
ideas  essential  to  intelligent  self- 
government.  By  enabling  the  public  to  as¬ 
sert  meaningful  control  over  the  political 
process,  the  press  performs  a  crucial 
function  in  effecting  the  societal  purpose 
of  the  First  Amendment.” 

Justice  Powell  declared  that  the  Bureau 
of  Prisons  “absolute  prohibition  of  prison¬ 
er-press  interviews  negates  the  ability  of 
the  press  to  discharge  that  function  and 
thereby  substantially  impairs  the  right  of 
the  people  to  a  free  flow  of  information 
and  ideas  on  the  conduct  of  their  govern¬ 
ment.  The  underlying  right  is  the  right  of 
the  public  generally.  The  press  is  the 
necessary  representative  of  the  public’s 
interest  in  this  context  and  the  instrumen¬ 
tality  which  effects  the  public’s  right. 

“I  therefore  believe  that  a  press  inter¬ 
view  policy  that  substantially  accom¬ 
modates  the  public’s  legitimate  interest  in 
a  free  flow  of  ideas  and  information  about 
federal  prisons  should  survive  constitu¬ 
tional  review. 

In  his  partial  dissent  and  partial  con¬ 
currence  in  the  California  case.  Justice 
Powell  again  disagreed  with  his  fellow 
justices  and  said  he  “would  hold  that  Cal¬ 
ifornia’s  absolute  ban  against  prisoner- 
press  interviews  restrains  the  ability  of 
the  press  to  perform  its  constitutionally 
established  function  of  informing  the  peo¬ 
ple  on  the  conduct  of  their  government.” 
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He  concurred,  however,  in  the  majority 
ruling  that  inmates  as  individuals  do  not 
have  a  “personal  constitutional  right  to 
demand  interviews  with  willing  report¬ 
ers.” 

Justice  Douglas  wrote  in  his  dissenting 
opinion  in  the  California  case  that  he 
could  not  agree  with  the  majority  view 
“California’s  grossly  overbroad  restric¬ 
tions  on  prisoner  speech  are  constitution¬ 
ally  permissible.” 

“I  agree  that  prison  discipline  inmate 
safety  and  rehabilitation  must  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  evaluating  First  Amendment 
rights  but  First  .\mendment  principles 
must  always  be  applied  ‘in  the  light  of 
special  characteristics  of  the  environ¬ 
ment.’  ” 

California’s  prohibiting  regulation.  Jus¬ 
tice  Douglas  asserted  “flatly  prohibits  in¬ 
terview  communication  with  the  media  on 
the  government’s  penal  operations  by  the 
only  citizens  with  the  best  knowledge  and 
real  incentive  to  discuss  them.” 

Justice  Douglas  said  he  agreed  with  the 
judgement  of  the  lower  courts  in  both  the 
Washington  Post  and  the  California  cases 
that  the  “absolute  ban  on  press  interviews 
with  specifically  designated”  prison  in¬ 
mates  “is  far  broader  than  is  necessary  to 
protect  any  legitimate  government  inter¬ 
ests  and  is  an  unconstitutional  infringe¬ 
ment  on  the  public’s  right  to  know  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  First  Amendment.” 

In  the  Washington  Post  case,  the  news¬ 
paper  had  asked  permission  to  conduct 
several  interviews  with  specific  inmates  of 
the  federal  prisons  at  Lewisburg,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Danbury,  Connecticut.  When 
.\ttorney  General  Saxbe  denied  the  re¬ 
quest  the  Post  and  one  of  its  reporters 
initiated  the  legislation  to  challenge  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons  regulation  prohibiting  personal 
interviews.  The  Bureau  of  Prisons  is  a 
unit  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  headed 
by  the  Attorney  General. 

The  California  case  evolved  from  a  re¬ 
quest  by  reporters  Eve  Pell,  Betty  Segal 
and  Paul  Jacobs  to  interview  prison  in¬ 
mates  Booker  T.  Hillery,  Jr.,  John  Larry 
Spain,  Bobby  Bly  and  Michael  Shane 
Guile.  Raymond  K.  Procunier,  director  of 
the  California  Department  of  Corrections, 
denied  the  request  and  the  reporters  and 
the  inmates  joined  in  a  suit,  challenging 
under  the  First  and  Fourteenth  Amend¬ 
ments,  the  constitutionality  of  the  Correc¬ 
tions  Department’s  regulation  under 
which  Procunier  acted. 

• 

Media  General  reports 
14%  decline  in  income 

Media  General  reported  a  first-quarter 
decline  of  14  percent  in  net  income  per 
share  from  continuing  operations:  50 
cents  this  year  versus  58  cents  in  the 
same  period  of  last  year. 

The  corresponding  total  of  income  from 
continuing  operations  declined  by  the 
same  percentage:  $1,796,000  this  year 
versus  $2,091,000  last  year. 

Total  revenue  from  continuing  oper¬ 
ations  was  up  14  percent:  $33,557,000  this 
year  compared  with  $29,517,000  last  year. 
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Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO., 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston,  Texas  77006 
Ph  (718)  664-9414 


THE 

SYNDICATE  DIRECTORY 
IS  COMING! 

IN  THE 

JULY  27  ISSUE  OF 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

It’s  an  issue  publishers  will  keep  and  refer  to  all  year 
long  when  looking  for  new  material.  Use  this  special 
order  form  to  place  a  classified  ad  in  our  Features 
Available  Section — and  have  your  personal  representa¬ 
tive  to  publishers  all  over  the  world! 

DEAR  E&P; 

Attached  is  my  Features  Available  ad. 

Run  it _ times  starting  in  the _ 

issue.  The  classification  it  should  appear  under  is 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
W.  B.  GRIMES  ft  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 
(202)  NAtlonal  8-1133 

CONWAY  C.  CRAIG,  newspaper  spe¬ 
cialist  negotiates  in  strictest  confidence 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  newspapers. 
Mr.  Craig  is  associated  with  Doubleday 
Media,  brokers  of  Radio,  TV,  Cable 
TV,  and  newspaper  properties,  (jail 
collect:  (512)  434-4900.  Or  write:  P.O. 
Box  28182,  San  Antonio,  Tx.  78228. 

KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

(JFs  handle  different  properties,  all  types, 
from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  "Norton 
Office",  P.O.  Box  88.  Norton,  Kans. 
67654.  Office  phone  (913)  927-3407. 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO.  "Kansas  City 
Office",  P.  O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207.  Office  (913)f 
236-5280;  Res.  (913)  381-6815. 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sals  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (818)  733-8063  nights;  or  writ* 
Box  3364  Clearwater  Beach,  Florida 
33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER  BROKER 
Western.  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  02806 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIA'TES 
2026  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden.  Colo.  80401 
(303)  279-6346 

TWO  SOUTHWESTERN  suburban  off¬ 
set  weeklies,  each  ha*  large  shopping 
mall.  One  serves  suburban  city  of  over 
50,000.  $40,000  down  but  buyer  should 
have  funds  to  convert  to  full  coverage 
from  paid  circulation.  Great  opportun¬ 
ity  for  top  suburban  publisher.  J  A. 
Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  2234'  E. 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.  92806. 

CALIFORNIA  3000  paid  weekly.  Gross 
$192,000,  net  $70,000  this  year.  $225,000, 
29%  down.  Want  largest  down  pay¬ 
ment  possible,  will  adjust  price  for 
right  deal.  Box  965,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEW  JERSEY  —  Profitable  weekly. 
Priced  near  $120,000  gross — 29%  down. 
Building  available  separately.  Reply 
Box  937.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

SOUTHERN  NEW  JERSEY  year  round 
seashore  weekly,  2nd  class.  50%  in¬ 
terest  for  $5000.  Ideal  for  man  and 
wife  team.  Box  1021.  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


OFnCIAL  WEEKLY  metro  New  York 
suburban  city.  Heavy  legals  plus  good 
display  assures  five  figure  income. 
Growth  potential.  Good  (Opportunity 
man/ wife  team.  $60,000,  terms.  Exclu¬ 
sive  with  MARTIN  E.  WEISS  ASSOC., 
346  Maple  Ave.,  Westbury,  N.Y.  11590. 
(516)  334-4545. 


MOUNTAIN  STATE  weekly,  $20,000 
down,  offset,  isolated  but  near  term 
growth  appears  very  substantial,  owner 
ill,  hurry.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper 
Broker,  2284  E  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim, 
Calif.  92806. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

(Payobl*  witli  order) 

4-week$ . $1.25  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks . $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 

2. weeks . $1.45  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  . $1.55  per  line. 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

f  Romlttoneo  shoold  accompany  copy 
ynless  erydit  hat  boon  otfabDsbodJ. 

4-weeks . $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks . $1.90  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks . $2.00  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  . $2.10  per  line. 


Count  5  iverage  words  per  line  or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  50d  per  insertion  for  box  service  and  count  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also  available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classified  ad  to 
display.  The  rate  for  display  classified  is  $3.90  per  agate  line — $55.00  per  column  inch 
minimum  space. 

ClassHltd  Contract  Ratos  Avallablo  On  Requost 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM  Now  York  TImo 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  arc  received,  art  valid  for  1  year. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avo.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-7050 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address 


Authorized  by 


Clataiflcation 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIEJD  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  larKO  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NSnVSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  400,  Gadsden,  Ala.  36002 
Ph.  (206)  646-3366 


If  you  want  TOP  DOLLAR  for  your 
newspaper,  contact  The  Newsmedia 
Company,  newspaper  manafcement  con¬ 
sultant  and  m^ia  brokers.  James  E. 
Hickey.  Jr.,  P.O.  Box  12196.  North- 
side  Station,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30306. 


COMPETENT  INDEPENDENT  PUB- 
LISHEIR  with  a  couple  of  surplus  bucks 
■s  interested  in  acquiring  another 
weekly  or  small  daily  in  the  $100,000- 
$260,000  gross  class  in  Pacific  or  Moun¬ 
tain  West  area.  Your  confidence  re¬ 
spected.  Box  992.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  HAVE  SOLID  BUYERS  FOR 
TOP  DAILIES  AND  WEEKUES 
Newspaper  Serriee  Company,  Ine. 
P.O.  Dr.  124U.  Panama  City.  71a. 


WILL  BUY  PARTNERSHIP  or  Own¬ 
ership  of  established  weekly.  Solid  Edi¬ 
torial  and  advertising  sales.  Box  1008, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


LIST  YOUR  DAILY  OR  WEEKLY 
with  former  publisher  who's  gone  the 
route.  Confidential  negotiations  to  find 
right  buyer  at  your  price. 

MARTIN  E.  WEISS  ASSOC. 

Media  Consuitants/ Brokers 
346  Maple  Ave..  Westbury,  N.Y.  11690 
(516)  334-4543 


YOUNG  HUSBAND/WIFE  TEAM, 
long  on  talent,  short  of  cash,  seek 
chance  to  manage  weekly.  Prefer  Zones 
1.  7,  8  and  9.  Box  1019.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

TEXAS  is  my  home,  and  it’s  where  I’d 
like  to  be.  Editor  with  business  sense 
wants  to  buy  part  or  all  of  healthy 
Texas  weekly.  Box  1027,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 


PRESS  "HME  AVAILABLE  in  West 
Central  Ohio,  hour  from  Dayton.  1 
hour  from  Cincinnati,  1%  hours  from 
Columbus,  2  hours  from  Indianapolis. 
Troy  Daily  News.  224  South  Market  St., 
Troy,  Ohio  (513)  335-5634. 


SYNDICATE  REPS 


British  syndication  agency  currently 
representing  many  U.S.  editorial  and 
direct  response  services,  offers  repre¬ 
sentation  for  features  suitable  for  U.K. 
and  E'uropean  markets.  . 

H.  W.  MEDIA  ENTERPRISES  LTD., 
2A  High  Street, 

Redhill,  Surrey, 

England. 

MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


iv/ii/ymmaa 


m  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  m 

I  To  Run: _ Weeks _ ^Till  Forbidden  | 

I  Please  indicate  ex^  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear.  | 

1  Mail  to:  editor  &  publisher  •  850  Third  Ave.  •  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022  1 


BRUNING  MODEL  1300  18"  x  24" 
Copier.  Serial  #172.  Ebccellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Make  offer.  Alton  Telegraph,  111 
East  Broadway,  Alton,  Illinois  62002. 

JUSTOWRITERS  —  COMPUGRAPHIC 
All  models.  Service  provided  by  manu¬ 
facturer.  FHN  Business  Products, 
Church  Rd.  Mt.  Laurel,  N.  J.  08067. 
(609)  236-7614. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY.  3  units,  new  1969. 
GOSS  SUBURBAN  PRESSES  and  add 
on  units,  complete  with  folder  and 
drive. 

GOSS  SIGNATURE  PRESS.  22%  cut. 
off,  4  units,  ovens,  chills,  folder,  paster, 
new  1966. 

GOSS  URBANITE,  6  units,  folder, 
drive  new  1970. 

GOSS  URBANITE  units  for  add  on. 
COTTRELL  V-15  unite.  36"  width, 
complete  presses  or  add  on  unite. 
COTTRELL  VANGUARD,  22Vj  x  31, 
2  units. 

FAIRCHILD  COLORKING,  4  units, 
folder,  drive,  new  1966,  optional  oven 
and  chills. 

FAIRCHILD  NEWSKING,  2  units, 
folder,  drive,  new  1966. 

Ipec  Incorporated,  401  N.  Leavitt,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois  60612,  (312)  738-1200. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


FOR  SALE:  Two  (2)  Photon  718-10 
Textmaster  phototypesetters.  Very  good 
condition,  large  variety  of  typefaces, 
large  stock  of  spare  parts.  Would  like 
to  sell  as  a  package.  Ideal  for  publica¬ 
tion  composition.  Contact  Dick  Young. 
(Congressional  Quarterly  Inc.  at  1414 
22nd  St.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037— (202)  296-6800. 


FOR  SALE:  2-Photon  713-5,  each  with 
8  lens  turrets,  Graphex  Film  Cassettes, 
New  TR  7000  GE  tape  readers,  various 
spare  parts  and  program  tapes.  Also, 
for  sale  #8303-Friden  tape  merger  (The 
perfect  answer  to  Classified  Liner  Pro¬ 
duction).  Troy  Daily  News,  224  South 
Market  St..  Troy,  Ohio  45373  (513) 
335-5634. 


COTTRELL  V-700.  4  unit,  22%  x  36. 
butler,  pasters,  ovens,  chills,  combo 
folder,  sheeter,  dahlgrens.  Box  1024, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPUTER  HARDWARE 


1 — DEC  PD  P-8/ 1  4K  Computer,  with 
DF32  disc  file  and  control,  DECtape 
control  and  twin  transports,  5  read¬ 
ers,  4  punches  cables.  (Negative 
logic.) 

1— DEC  PDP  8/1  4K  Computer,  with 
DF32  disc,  file  and  control,  DECtape 
control  and  twin  transports,  3  read¬ 
ers,  3  punches,  cables.  (Negative 
logic.) 

1 — ECRM  MODEL  700  Scanner  with 
visual  display  unit,  punch,  cables. 
Contact  Raymond  Puliwski,  The 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  (216)662-7450. 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


CLASSIFIED  PAGING  TYPESETTING 
system  including  program  and  photo¬ 
typesetting  devices  from  $30,000  to 
$60,000  depending  on  the  size  of  your 
classified  section.  Could  handle  any¬ 
thing  from  1  page  to  20  pages  daily. 
Requires  that  you  already  have  a  com¬ 
puter.  Cheapest  installation  for  those 
already  using  an  IBM  1130.  This  sys¬ 
tem  has  been  proven  and  ready  to  go. 
Available  now.  Ointact  Edward  Alter- 
son,  Southtown  Economist  Inc.,  (312) 
586-8800. 


NEWSPRINT 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES— BEHRENS  Pulp 
A  Paper  Corp.,  1896  WaOtwood  Blvd., 
Los  Angolas,  Oal.  90626.  (218)  474-6616. 

WE  NEED  TO 
PURCHASE  NEWSPRINT 

Please  contact  Syd  Simon, 

(215)  724-6503. 


PHOTO /PHOTOENGRA  VING 


CUR’nS  COLOR  ANALYST  for  eval¬ 
uating  positive  black  and  white  prints 
of  red,  yellow,  blue  film  separations  for 
three  color  process  work.  Call  or  write 
S.A.  Lamb,  Newspapers.  Inc.,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  WI  53201.  (414)  224-2201. 


PERFORATOR-CONVEYOR 


PERFORATOR  AND  CONVEYOR 
Fairchild  perforator,  type  214-1,  serial 
number  12283  fine  condition,  $500; 
Baldwin  document  conveyor,  with  seven 
8-foot  sections,  six  channels,  and  one- 
HP  motor,  $2,500.  The  Citizen-Adver¬ 
tiser,  Auburn,  New  York,  13021. 

^^^perfor^ffoiTtape^^ 

NOW  STA’TIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4465 
Box  6600.  Akron.  Ohio  44313 

PUNCH  BLOCKS  for  Perforated  Tape 
— Reconditioned — Types-14,  16  and  28. 
Write  for  quotation:  Brooklyn  'Tool  It 
Machine  Co.  Inc.,  880  Canal  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10013. 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
STEREOTYPE 

QUALITY  STEREOTYPE  reproduction 
demand!  jmDuralumin  Base.  Jack 
Moore,  3444  Country  Club,  Medina, 
Ohio  44256. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

WANTEID:  A  used  Graphic  Eiectronics 
Photo-Lathe.  F.  L.  Greenway,  196 — 14th 
St.  N.W..  Atlanta.  Ga.  30318.  (404) 
873-3257. 


WE  NEED  TO 
PURCHASE  NEWSPRINT 

Please  contact  Syd  Simon. 

(215)  724-6505. 


OUR  CIRCULATION  DEPARTMENT 
is  searching  for  a  used  inserting  ma¬ 
chine.  Contact  Howard  J.  Brown.  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Kenosha  News.  Kenosha.  Wise.. 
33140.  Phone  (414)  657-5121. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


EDITORIAL  SERVICES 


LAGGING  BEHIND?  Troubleshooting 
team :  all  phases  editorial  and  produc¬ 
tion,  format,  conversion.  Staff  semi¬ 
nars.  Zones  1-3  and  5.  Box  912,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


FINANCIAL  ADVERTISING 

BANK  ADVERTISING  SERVICE— 
Available  quarterly  or  yearly.  Exclu¬ 
sive.  Top  agency  style  and  copy  at 
modest  syndicate  cost.  Free  sample 
repro  proof  ad  and  details  on  request. 
Write  to:  Financial  Advertising  Bu¬ 
reau,  Box  904,  Tustin,  Calif.  92680. 


Help 

Wented... 


ACADEMIC 


HELP  WANTED 
ACADEMIC 


ENERGETIC  PhD  to  join  young,  grow¬ 
ing  Journalism  Department.  Assistant 
professor  to  teach  graduate  research 
methods,  law,  editorial  writing,  fea¬ 
tures.  Salary  competitive.  Need  dedi¬ 
cated,  concerned  teacher  with  some 
media  exi>erience.  Position  open  for 
fall  (August  22,  1974),  Send  resume  to; 
Chairman,  Dept,  of  Journalism,  Box 
2456  College  Station,  Murray,  Ky. 
12071.  Ph:  (502)  762-4491  or  762-2387. 
An  Bkiual  Opportunity  Employer, 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NEBRASKA-LIN- 
COLN  seeks  faculty  member  for  Fall 
1974  who  can  teach  variety  of  profes¬ 
sional  writing,  editing  courses.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  specialty  development.  At 
least  MA  or  MS  and  solid  print  media 
experience  necessary.  Minority  and 
women  applicants  encouraged.  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer.  Write:  Director, 
School  of  Journalism,  University  of 
Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb.  68508, 

MURRAY  STATE  UNIVERSITY  seek- 
ing  Journalism  instructor  or  assistant 
professor  to  advise  weekly  lab  news¬ 
paper  and  teach  reporting,  editing.  At 
least  MA  or  MS  with  solid  media  ex¬ 
perience  and  teaching,  advising  experi¬ 
ence  on  college  level.  PhD  or  ABD 
desired.  Salary  competitive.  Position 
available  August  22,  1974.  Send  resume 
to:  Chairman,  Dept,  of  Journalism, 
Box  2456  College  Station,  Murray,  Ky, 
42071.  Ph:  (502)  762-2387  or  762-4491. 
\n  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


NEWSPAPint  CONTROLUEJR  for  West 
Coast  50,000  circulation  daily  with 
radio  station  and  separate  offset  print¬ 
ing  department.  Present  controller  re¬ 
tiring.  Administer  all  accounting  and 
business  office  functions.  Strong  ac¬ 
counting,  tax  and  financial  background 
required.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  973,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR  GROUP 
NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVE 
I  am  still  looking  for  just  the  right 
person  to  run  a  growing  group  of  daily 
newspapers.  Credentials  must  include 
full  newspaper  management  experience 
with  heavy  emphasis  on  advertising  and 
circulation  sales  and  expense  controls. 
If  you  are  in  management  with  a  daily 
or  a  newspaper  group  and  feel  caught 
in  the  traffic  on  the  way  up,  or  now 
feel  qualified  to  take  charge  of  a  grow¬ 
ing  group  of  dailies,  call  me.  Dr.  Barry 
Nathanson,  at  (212)  736-3063.  All  con¬ 
tacts  and  information  will  be  held  in 
complete  confidence. 


DIRECTOR 

COMMUNICATIONS  MEDIA 
PROGRAM 

The  State  University  of  New  York, 
College  at  Buffalo,  seeks  a  Director  for 
a  new  Communications  Media  Program. 
The  program  is  an  undergraduate  ma¬ 
jor  designed  for  students  seeking  im¬ 
mediate  career  entry.  Director  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  supervision,  development 
and  student  advisement,  among  other 
things. 

Candidates  should  have  an  earned 
doctorate  in  a  communication  field,  as 
well  as  professional  and  academic  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  media.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  cretlentials  and  experi¬ 
ence.  $20,000  minimum. 

Candidates  should  send  resumes  to 
Dr.  Charles  S.  Olton,  Vice  President 
for  Academic  Affairs  (Acting).  State 
University  (College  at  Buffalo,  1300 
Elmwood  Avenue.  Buffalo,  New  York 
14222.  State  University  College  at  Buf¬ 
falo  is  an  Equal  Employment  Oppor¬ 
tunity.  Affirmative  Action  employer. 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR 
OF  JOURNALISM 

The  NYU  Department  of  Journalism 
and  Mass  Ommunications  is  seeking 
a  full  time  faculty  member  to  teach 
basic  and  advanceil  skills  courses  and 
media  appreciation.  PhD  preferred. 
Strong  media  background  required. 
Salary  $12-11,000.  Send  resume  to  Prof. 
Richard  Petrow,  Chairman.  Dept,  of 
Journalism,  1021  Main  Bldg.,  NYU. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10003.  NYU  is  an 
Equal  Opportunity/ Affirmative  Action 
Employer. 


CIRCULATION 

ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MAN¬ 
AGER  for  a  19,000  daily  with  28,000 
weekly.  New  offset  plant.  Zone  2.  Ex¬ 
perience  in  all  phases  circulation  work : 
promotion,  motor  routes,  carrier  de¬ 
livery  etc.  Can  advance.  Full  company 
benefits.  Write  letter  with  full  resume 
to  Box  1020,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MOVE  UP 

Growing  afternoon  daily  and  Sunday 
of  18,000  circulation  in  Zone  4  needs 
aggressive  circulation  manager  who  is 
strong  in  accounting  and  sales  promo, 
tion.  This  is  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  a  good  second  in  command  to  run 
own  department.  Excellent  advance, 
ment  opportunity,  complete  fringe 
benefits,  salary  open.  Send  resume  to 
Box  922,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  needed  by 
Midwestern  newspaper  loc,ated  in  beau¬ 
tiful  city.  We  need  a  self  starter  who 
is  capable  of  providing  the  finest  in 
sales  and  service.  E.xcellent  pay  and 
fringe  benefits.  Opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement  in  group  of  newspapers. 
Send  complete  resume  and  letter  of 
your  past  achievements  and  goals.  Box 
895,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ROAD  MAN — Must  be  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  in  home  delivery,  have  a 
sound  knowledge  of  dealing  with  inde¬ 
pendent  dealers  as  well  as  franchised 
dealers,  ability  to  work  with  newspaper 
boys,  able  to  write  clear  and  concise 
reports,  able  to  do  promotional  work 
involving  contests  and  other  newspaper 
boy  activities.  Salary  up  to  $279  per 
week  plus  $39  per  week  car  allowance. 
Zone  1.  Reply  to  Box  1003,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


EDITOR  Sc  PUBLISHER 


for  June  29,  1974 


HELP  WANTED 

^aRcuLAnoFT 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  — Basic 
knowledge  and  experience  in  expanding 
and  building  home  delivery  and  single 
copy  sales  necessary.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  district  manager  who  has 
been  involved  in  all  phases  of  circula¬ 
tion  work  and  is  ready  to  build  and 
lead  own  circulation  department.  Ad¬ 
vancement  opportunities.  Send  full 
resume  to  Box  991,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MANAGER  OPPORTUNITY  to  move 
up  from  small  daily  or  weekly.  Experi¬ 
enced  Circulation  Manager  for  subur¬ 
ban  Mideast  coast  daily  in  competitive 
market.  Aggressive  person  who  can 
motivate  10-man  staff  and  keep  records 
accurately.  Must  state  salary  needs 
and  job  history  in  first  letter.  Top 
salary  and  bonus.  Box  1029,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


DISTRIBUTION  DIRECTOR  for  me¬ 
dium  sized  saturation  delivered  news¬ 
paper  in  Zone  2.  Must  be  capable  of 
taking  full  charge  and  maintaining 
quality  distribution.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  on  growing  publication,  available 
now.  Box  10.30,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  Manager 
for  36,000  daily  in  Zone  2,  Will  handle 
outside  calls,  supervise  outside  sales 
persons  and  telephone  room.  Please 
send  resume  with  salary  requirements 
to  Box  935,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
ACT  NOW! 

New  Jersey  major  daily  beckons  you. 
Here  is  a  great  opportunity  for  a  solid 
doer.  $18,000  salary  range  plus  bonus, 
of  course,  all  major  benefits.  If  you  are 
an  assistant  manager  now,  that's  OK 
...  we  will  consider  you.  You  may 
just  be  ready  to  step  up.  We  are  look¬ 
ing  for  ability  and  leadership.  The 
time  is  just  right  to  step  in.  Send  your 
resume  now  to  Box  925,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
Take-charge  person  needed  to  supervise 
department,  motivate  staff,  increase 
volume.  Going  offset  with  37,000  cir¬ 
culation,  we’re  No.  1  in  afternoon  field. 
Great  staff,  good  facilities,  excellent 
opportunity  for  promotion.  Pay,  bene¬ 
fits,  working  conditions  superior.  Mail 
application  to  Publisher,  Daily  Dis¬ 
patch,  Moline,  Ill.  61265. 


CLASSIFIED  OFFICE  MANAGER 
Join  the  classified  management  of  one 
of  Florida’s  top  metropolitan  dailies. 
We’re  looking  for  a  classified  profes¬ 
sional  to  lead  the  office  staff  in  our 
burgeoning  sales  market.  Experience 
with  computer  applications  to  classified 
advertising  would  be  an  advantage. 
Start  with  low  5-figure  salary  plus 
bonus  plan  and  unmatched  benefit 
package.  Don’t  delay,  write  full  resume 
to  Box  1035,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EARN  $40-60,000  per  year.  East  coast 
newspaper  is  selling  several  hundred 
classifi^  contracts  per  month  on  30 
day  trial  basis.  On  expiration  these 
customers  must  be  solicited  for  annual 
contracts.  Salesmen  earn  of  annual 
contract  minimum  value.  Permanent 
job.  Full  details  first  letter.  Box  1028, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


SALESMAN  for  small  Northern  Ohio 
daily.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Gary  Hirt,  Bellevue  Gazette, 
Bellevue,  Ohio  44811. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  news¬ 
paper  group.  Must  be  able  to  sell  plus 
direct  staff  of  4.  Top  salary,  excellent 
working  conditions.  Contact  C.  H. 
Grose,  Journal  Newspapers,  72  W. 
High  St.,  Ballston  Spa.  NY  12020, 
(518)  885-4341  weekends  A  evenings, 
88,5-4601. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  under  35 
capable  of  running  department  after 
short  orientation.  “2  to  3  months”.  Five 
figure  income.  Contact  Duane  Craig. 
Portage  Daily  Register,  Portage,  Wise. 
(608)  742-2111. 


HELP  WANTED 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


AD  SALESMAN  for  8000  daily  in 
Illinois.  Salary,  bonus,  liberal  benefits 
and  opportunity  to  advance.  Box  979. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WB  NEED  ambitious  account  execu¬ 
tives  for  a  corporate  development  pr<v 
gram  at  newspapers  in  large  and  medi¬ 
um  markets.  As  consultants  to  manage¬ 
ment,  we  are  helping  these  newspapers 
hire,  train  and  develop  their  future  ex¬ 
ecutives  to  assure  continued  corporate 
growth.  Qualifications;  high  intelli¬ 
gence,  demonstrated  leadership  capabil¬ 
ity  in  college  or  organizations,  lots  of 
drive  and  one  to  three  years  media  sales 
experience.  Candidates  selected  will  be 
paid  commensurate  with  experience  and 
income  requirements.  Submit  resume, 
earnings  for  past  three  years  and  geo¬ 
graphical  preference  to : 

S.  J.  Thornhill, 

RON  CURTIS  A  COMPANY, 

5725  East  River  Road 
Chicago,  Illinois  60631 


EXPERIENCED  AD  SALESMAN  for 
Florida's  largest  weekly  newspapers. 
Golden  opportunity  for  sincere,  aggres¬ 
sive  i>erson  who  is  locked  Into  a  non¬ 
growth  situation.  Send  resume  and  let¬ 
ter  to  General  Manager,  Neighbor 
Newspapers,  109  Brush  St.,  Tampa, 
Fla.  33602. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  —  Growing 
small  daily  in  Illinois  offers  opportu¬ 
nity  for  person  with  experience,  drive, 
ambition,  and  the  ability  to  motivate 
staff  of  five.  Salary,  bonus,  liberal 
benefits,  retirement  plan,  ^x  978, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


MAGAZINE  ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE 
needed  in  Chicago  office  for  well  known 
national  publication.  Newspaper  sales¬ 
man  with  degree  and  1  to  4  years  e.x- 
perience  should  apply.  If  you  are  money 
motivate*!,  achievement  oriented,  and 
have  a  high  energy  level,  this  is  a  good 
opportunity  for  you.  $20,000  plus  in¬ 
centives.  Send  resume  to  Box  989, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVB;— 
We  have  a  position  available  within  our 
group  of  daily  offset  newspapers  in 
southwestern  Pennsylvania.  If  you  are 
a  proven  linage  producer  and  want  to 
get  ahead  with  a  progressive  newspa¬ 
per  group,  give  me  a  call.  D.  L. 
Guines,  (412)  258-7000. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Highly  regarded  Zone  2  publica¬ 
tion  has  ot>ening  for  an  experi¬ 
enced,  aggressive  Classified  Direc¬ 
tory  Sales  Manager.  Should  reside 
on  Long  Island  and  be  capable  of 
training  and  supervising  10.  Salary 
open  plus  Benefits.  The  position 
has  unlimited  career  potential.  Box 
1011,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  AD  SALESMAN  for 
large  Central  Florida  weekly.  $160 
guarantee  plus  commission.  Contact 
O.  B.  Brice.  News,  Lake  Wales,  Fla. 


LEAD  RETAIL  SALESMAN  to  work 
with  4  salesmen.  Diverse  account  list. 
Salary  and  bonus  $12-13.000  and  bene¬ 
fits.  Modern  offset  plant.  Congenial 
staff — this  is  not  a  distress  ad.  Zone  8. 
Box  1031,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


MANAGING  EDITOR  to  produce 
above-average  local  news-oriented  news¬ 
paper  for  growing  7000  circulation  5- 
day  PM  daily  in  Zone  4.  Write  full  de¬ 
tails.  Box  903,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR/WRITER  wanted  for 
small  Massachusetts  daily.  Strong  on 
amateur,  schoolboy  sports.  2-man  de¬ 
partment.  Layout  a  must,  hut  flexible. 
Salary  oi)en.  Benefits  consistent  with 
the  industry.  Apply  Glenn  A.  Surrette, 
Managing  Editor,  Greenfield  Recorder, 
Greenfield.  Mass.  01301. 


COPYREADER — Experienced,  for  me¬ 
dium-sized  AM  in  Zone  2  resort  area. 
Prime  news  situations,  growing  paper. 
Box  1000,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 


SELF-STARTING  REPORTER,  Imme¬ 
diately,  for  south  Florida  daily  PM. 
1-man  rural  bureau  on  large  lake.  Box 
921,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORS,  feature  writers  for  leading 
publishing  house  in  sunny,  income  tax- 
free  Bahamas.  Must  be  versatile,  crea¬ 
tive,  capable  features  any  subject. 
Great  opportunity  for  advancement  in 
expanding  company.  Air  mail  resume, 
samples:  Etienne  Dupuch  Jr.  Publica¬ 
tions.  Box  N,  7613,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 


COPY  EDITOR  for  North  Jersey  AM 
daily.  Opportunity  for  layout,  special 
projects,  work  on  city  desk.  Job  avail¬ 
able  July  7.  Box  998,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SUNDAY  MAGAZINE  known  a  bit  for 
good  ideas,  excellent  writing  and  bright 
editing  all  focused  on  the  life  and  times 
of  a  big  city  is  losing  its  editor.  A 
highly  creative,  organised  man  or 
woman  with  intriguing  magazine  ideas, 
a  talent  for  persuasion  and  managerial 
skills  would  find  her  or  himself  ad¬ 
mired,  loved  and  immediately  over 
worked  at  one  of  America’s  big.  good 
papers.  For  God’s  sake,  hurry!  Box 
1005,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 
FINANCIAL  NEWSPAPER 

Respected  financial  newspa¬ 
per  needs  top  executive 
editor  to  lead  newspaper  ex¬ 
panded  staff.  Opportunity  for 
mature,  hard  working  indi¬ 
vidual  with  established  repu¬ 
tation.  New  York  City. 

Box  908,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR.  Three  years  daily 
newspaper  experience  on  copy  desk. 
Must  be  U.  S.  citizen,  preferably  single. 
Three-year  contract.  Starting  salary 
$12,167  per  year  plus  small  housing 
allowance.  Group  insurance,  retire¬ 
ment,  m^ical  benefits.  PX  and  com¬ 
missary  privileges.  Upon  receipt  of 
letter  and  resume  we  will  forward  of¬ 
ficial  application  blank  and  details  on 
working  conditions  in  Japan.  Send 
letter  and  resume  to  Managing  Editor. 
Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes,  (Tokyo,  Ja¬ 
pan)  APO  San  Francisco  96503, 

THE  WICHITA  EAGLE  and  Beacon  is 
looking  for  an  experienced  editorial 
writer  who  can  turn  out  lively,  vigorous 
prose.  Good  health,  retirement  and  in¬ 
surance  benefits.  Apply  in  writing  to 
Editor,  ’The  Wichita  Eagle  and  Beacon 
Publishing  Company,  825  E.  Douglas. 
Wichita,  Kansas  67201. 

WIRE  EDITOR 

$13,379  to  $17,393  per  annum.  Regular 
employment  as  cable  editor  in  European 
Stars  and  Strips  New  York  bureau. 
Day-night  rotation.  Job  benefits  in¬ 
clude  group  insurance  and  retirement 
plan.  Minimum  experience  requirement 
is  5  years  to  include  at  least  2'^  years 
on  U.S.  metropolitan  daily  newspaper. 
Give  full  resume  in  first  letter.  Write: 
The  Stars  and  Strips,  201  Varick  St., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10014. 

LAYOUT  EDITORS— 
$20,000  YEAR 

We’re  looking  for  top  calibre  layout 
editors  who  can  design  pages  that  spar¬ 
kle — and  craft  bright  punchy  headlines 
for  America’s  largest  (4  million  circu¬ 
lation)  newspaper,  THE  NATIONAL 
ENQUIRER.  We  want  pros  who  take 
pride  in  creating  layouts  that  rivet  the 
reader's  eye  to  the  page.  This  is  no 
dead-end  job.  You’ll  work  hard  but  if 
you  can  deliver,  raises  come  fast.  And 
our  profit  sharing  plan  is  tops.  Offices 
near  Palm  Beach  on  Florida’s  Gold 
Coast.  We  pay  relocation.  Must  send 
samples  along  with  resume  to:  P.O. 
Box  3643,  Lantana,  Fla.  33462. 

COMPANY  OF  ’THE  CROSS,  Episco¬ 
palian  religious  order,  is  recruiting 
new  members,  men  or  women,  married 
or  single,  for  desk/rewrite  staff  of  its 
new  western  Canadian  general  weekly 
news  magazines.  Company  members 
receive  as  pay  all  living  essentials  plus 
a  small  cash  allowance.  Experience 
essential.  Write:  The  Minister,  Com¬ 
pany  of  the  Cross,  11224  142  St.,  Ed¬ 
monton,  Alberta.  Canada. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTER  for  challenging  work  on 
superior  weekly  paper  and  industrial 
papers  we  publish.  Contact  Malcolm’ 
Coe,  Henry  County  Journal,  Bassett, 
Va.  24055. 


EDITOR  NEEDED  for  zany  autobiogra¬ 
phy  of  international  ex-entertainer.  Ex¬ 
cellent  percentage  basis  only.  Ideal  for 
moonlighting.  Must  be  a  resident  of 
New  York  City.  Box  1026,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


’’GIRL/GUY  FRIDAY”  wanted  for 
solid  south  Florida  weekly.  Advertising 
and  reporting.  Send  resume,  salary  de¬ 
sired  and  phone  number,  S.  H.  Stalls, 
Clewiston  News,  P.O.  Box  1236, 
Clewiston,  Fla.  33440. 


EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT  for  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  based  national  government 
professional  management  association. 
Must  have  creative  ability  plus  back¬ 
ground  in  copy  writing,  magazine  lay¬ 
out  and  design,  and  paste-up.  Position 
includes  other  general  office  duties  plus 
some  liaison  with  major  federal  agency. 
Will  consider  recent  journalism  grad 
with  necessary  background.  Excellent 
starting  salary  and  fringe  benefits. 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  Send 
resume  to  P.O.  Box  73,  Shakopee,  Mn. 
55379 

ASSOCIATE  NIGHT  EDITOR  ~  10 
hours  daily,  4  days  i>er  week,  on  small 
growing  daily  Zone  2.  Mature  person 
with  ability  to  supervise  small  staff. 
Must  have  experience  in  reporting  and/ 
or  e<liting  with  daily  paper.  Job  also 
entails  some  writing.  Good  benefit  pro¬ 
gram  includes  hospitalization,  major 
medical,  pension  and  profit  sharing 
plans.  Send  resume  to:  Calvin  Craig. 
Editor,  NOR’TH  PEINN  REPORTER. 
307  Derstine  Ave.,  Lansdale.  19446. 

FEATURE  REPORTER,  15  years  min¬ 
imum  experience,  news  gathering  ex¬ 
perience  in  English,  European  com¬ 
munities  a  must.  Send  detailed  resume 
to  W.  M.  Barron.  Waco  Tribune- 
Herald.  Box  1100,  Waco,  Texas  76703. 

WEEKLY  EDITOR— Organized,  ag¬ 
gressive.  minimum  6  years  editing, 
makeup.  Spanish  helpful.  Recreation, 
agricultural,  retirement  area,  nearby 
wilderness.  Zone  8.  No  bigots  nee<l 
apply.  Send  brief  resume,  applicable 
experience,  salary  required,  profes¬ 
sional  and  credit  references  to  Box 
919,  Elditor  4  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR/  CITY  EDITOR  to 
lead  a  staff  of  9  news-side  professionals 
at  a  23,000  PM  near  Milwaukee.  A 
lively,  aggressive,  family  owned  news¬ 
paper  that  prefers  serving  readers  to 
pleasing  bureaucrats.  News  e<iitor  needs 
copy  editing  and  reporting  experience. 
Salary  is  comiwtitive.  fringes  excellent. 
Position  to  open  about  September  1. 
Send  resume  in  confidence  to  Managing 
Editor,  Waukesha  Freeman.  200  Park 
Place,  Waukesha,  Wise.  53186. 

freelXe 

FREELANCER’S  TAX  MANUAL  ex¬ 
plains  tax  savings,  over  looked  dedve- 
tions  for  writers,  artists,  photographers. 
$2.95,  rushed  postpaid.  Money  back 
guarantee.  Write:  Journalist,  7318-B 
Lugary,  Houston,  Texas  77036. 

pressmomT^^^^^ 

JOURNEYMAN  PRESSMAN  for  Goss 
Headliner.  Central  California.  Publish 
5  afternoons  and  2  mornings.  Good 
opportunity  for  qualified  person  seeking 
advancement.  G<^  salary  and  benefits. 
Write  Box  983,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PRODVCnOlf^^^^ 

PRE-PRESS  PRODUCTION  MAN¬ 
AGER.  Relocate  immediately.  Ability 
to  function  and  communicate  in  high 
pressure  environment  with  high  level 
newspaper  executives.  Must  l;e  able  to 
manage  a  predominately  female  work 
force.  Report  directly  to  General  Man¬ 
ager.  Box  899,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN,  hot 
metal,  24,000,  six-day  daily.  Zone  6. 
Fine  community.  Real  challenge  for 
journeyman  who’ll  take  charge.  $13,000. 
Box  938,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION 


PRODWTTION  MANAGER  with  photo- 
composing  experience,  and  familiar 
with  electronic  equipment  including 
computer  basics  and  markup,  OCR, 
V’TD  and  high  speed  photo  tyi)esetting 
equipment.  General  knowledge  of 
camera,  platemaking  and  Goss  Metro 
press  beneficial.  Prefer  person  with 
degree  in  printing  management  or  in¬ 
dustrial  engineering.  Must  be  people- 
oriented  to  work  with  an  outstanding 
staff  that  will  soon  be  moving  into  a 
new  building.  Excellent  opportunity, 
challenge,  salary  and  fringes.  Send 
resume  to  Jim  Barnhill.  General  Man¬ 
ager,  Contra  Costa  Times,  P.O.  Box 
5166,  Walnut  Creek,  Calif,  94596.  Re¬ 
plies  absolutely  confidential. 

ELBXTTRONIGS  MAINTENANCE 
TECHNICIAN.  ITU  Shop.  Zone  2. 
State  Salary  required.  Box  1015.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  newsp.x- 
per/commercial  shop  in  Hawaii.  New 
plant  and  6  units  of  urbanite.  Pub¬ 
lishers  of  6  suburban  weekly  news¬ 
papers.  The  man  we  are  looking  for 
must  have  complete  coldtype/offset 
knowledge.  May  currently  be  2nd  or 
3rd  man  but  ready  to  move  up.  Send 
complete  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Richard  F.  Dickey.  2027  N. 
W.  Overton  Street.  Portland,  Oregon 
97209. 

PUBuF^tELATIONS^^ 


SPORTS  INFORMA’nON  DIRECTOR 
4-year  state  college  in  West  Central 
Michigan  seeks  sports  minded  journal¬ 
ist.  Also  assist  with  college  news.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  Box  9S5. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


MODERN  400-BBD  HOSPITAL  seeks 
PR  person  with  background  in  writing, 
editing,  graphics,  photography,  layout' 
and  design.  BA  required.  ’Teaching 
background  helpful.  Will  be  involved 
in  hospital  education.  Must  be  self 
starter.  Send  complete  resume  to  Di¬ 
rector  of  PR,  South  Chicago  Com¬ 
munity  Hospital,  2320  E.  93rd  St., 
Chicago,  III.  60617.  Position  available 
in  July. 


HEAD  OF 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
SERVICES 

Small  independent  Midwestern  liberal 
arts  college  seeks  experienced,  talented 
Public  Relations  generalist  to  plan,  de¬ 
velop,  staff  and  implement  a  high  qual¬ 
ity  comprehensive  Public  Relations  pro¬ 
gram.  Candidates  must  understand  and 
be  sensitive  to  the  intellectual,  educa¬ 
tional  and  financial  dimensions  of  aca¬ 
demic  institutions  and  demonstrate  the 
capacity  to  participate  in  and  admin¬ 
ister  the  community  affairs,  news  and 
publications,  and  public  events  func¬ 
tions  of  the  college.  Salary  comiietitive 
and  commensurate  with  experience  and 
ability  for  this  major  administrative 
appointment.  Send  complete  resume  to 
Box  1004,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


E&P  ClotsHladt— 

As  effaeflva  In 
the  newspaper  eemmnnffy 
as  your  newspapers  elassltleds 
are  In  your  cemmaaltyl 


Positions  Wanted ... 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER.  Publisher  with 
last  8  years  as  publisher  6500  circula¬ 
tion  5-day  daily.  Seek  challenge  with 
problem  daily  in  Western  U.S.  'Very 
cost  conscious  and  financially  conser¬ 
vative.  Have  money  to  invest.  Ken  I 
Green,  Box  179,  Artesia,  N.M.  88210. 
(505)  746-3524. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  daily  or  weekly 
-  -just  took  letterpress  weekly  to  offset 
and  increased  gross  from  $35,000  to 
$99,000  in  eleven  months  as  editor  and 
publisher.  Had  to  comitete  with  four 
weeklies  and  a  daily  to  do  it.  If  you 
can  use  a  34-year-old  pro,  I  am  ready 
to  do  it  again.  Contact  T.  J.  Brumbley, 
(304)  645-3030,  or  write  Box  31.  Lewis- 
burg.  W.  Va.  24901. 

MANAGER-Advertising,  Business,  Pro¬ 
duction.  Two  years  ago  took  over  mis¬ 
managed  weekly.  Cut  cost:  increased 
gross:  collected  A/G.  Photo  process 
and  computer  knowledge.  Seek  weekly 
or  daily  to  manage  or  working  interest. 
C.  Butcher,  9802  111th  St..  N.  Seminole, 
Fla.  Ph.  393-8607. 

GENEHIAL  MANAGER-AD  DIRECTOR 
Large  Metro,  medium  market  and  su¬ 
burban  publication  experience  with 
very  competitive  background  for  20 
years.  Goal,  budget  and  results  oriented 
with  excellent  performance  track  rec¬ 
ord.  Only  42  years  old.  Very  strong 
tales  and  administrative  experience 
with  expertise  in  community  relations, 
expansion,  marketing,  sales,  budgets, 
commercial  printing,  production,  client 
representation/services  and  most  areas 
that  affect  the  bottom  line  and  deliver 
prominence  in  the  marketplace.  Objec¬ 
tive — position  of  publisher,  general 
manager  or  ad  director  of  small,  me¬ 
dium  or  large  newspaper — or  group. 
Box  913,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ADMINISTRA’TION/AD  DIRECTOR— 
Experienced  daily  and  shopiter  publish¬ 
er,  strong  on  advertising,  promotions, 
production  and  circulation,  seek  gen¬ 
eral  management,  ad  director  or  sales 
position  in  Zones  8  or  9.  Will  travel. 
Resume  on  request.  Box  923,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


EXPERIENCED  MANAGER  (MBA) 
seeks  position  as  General  Manager  with 
medium  size  weekly  or  daily  in  Zones 
7  or  8.  Heavy  experience  in  all  phases- 
light  editorial.  Profit  and  results  orient¬ 
ed.  Box  990,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


_ CIRCULATION 

;ER  daily  or  weekly 

ess  weekly  to  offset  CAREER  MINDED,  wants  to  step  up 
is  from  $35,000  to  to  circulation  manager  with  newspaper 
lonths  as  editor  and  having  20,000  to  40,000  circulation.  15 
comi>ete  with  four  years  experience  as  district  manager, 
ly  to  do  it.  If  you  supervisor,  promotion  manager,  and 
)ld  pro.  I  am  ready  dealer  wholesaler.  Age  36,  single.  Zone 
act  'T.  J.  Brumbley.  ®  7.  Box  982,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

vrite  Box  31.  Lewis-  EXPERIENCED  in  all  phases  of  news- 

- paper  circulation.  Currently  a  District 

_ r)„  Manager  in  Zone  9.  Number  one  pro¬ 
sing.  Business.  Pro-  225.000  7-day  AM  and  PM 

newspaper.  Seeking  a  position  in  man- 
Thoto'"p'ro?et^  agement.  Box  970.  Klitor  A  Publisher. 

or^workf^'‘int^e'‘sL  AGGRESSIVE  shirt-slwve  circulation 
1th  St..  N.  Seminole.  circulation  of  24,600 

ABC.  Proven  record  in  sales,  service, 
collections.  Relocate  Zone  3  and  4.  Bud* 
get  minded:  mailroom;  bindery.  Box 
JER-AD  DIRECTOR  934,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

re!r,^HlLe"'’w*th  CIRWLATION  piR^OR-18  years 
background  for  20  ‘P  phases  of  circulation  and  promo- 
and  results  oriented  t>on  on  dailies  and  wwklies.  ^n- 
formance  track  rec-  version  a  socially,  poking  for  chal- 
■8  old.  Very  strong  *enge.  Box  1010,  Editor  A  Publisher, 
strative  experience 

community  relations,  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

ing.  sales,  budgets.  _ _ _ _ 

files*’ M^most  areal  LARGE  WEEKLY  ad  manager  seeks 
Efm  line  Tnd  deliver  “/"‘'I  c\ty  offset  daily, 

marketplace.  Objec-  Self-starter,  experienced  mosaics  lay- 
publisher.  general  9®*-  * 

■ector  of  small,  me-  _ 

'^PublfshTr”'’  ad  SALESMAN/ ARTIST,  recent  grad, 

_ ! _  !  year  and  a  half  experience  on  daily. 

4/AD  DIRECTOR-  Box  975,  Editor  A  Publiriier. 

and  shopper  publish-  MONTANA  NEWSPAPERS  —  Display 
*rtising,  promotions.  Account  Executive  on  large  Eastern 
rculation,  seek  gen-  capitol  city  dally  and  Sunday  news- 
ad  direc^r  or  sales  papers  seeks  Advert-sing  Manager  po- 
8  or  9.  Will  travel,  sition.  Resume  with  character  and  work 
.  Box  923,  Editor  &  references.  Box  1016,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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Positions  Wanted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


EDITORIAL 


PUBLICATION  DESIGNER  will  work 
closely  with  advertisinR.  art,  editorial. 
photORraphy,  and  classified  departments 
toward  creatinR  a  prorluct  of  continu- 
inR  hiRh  quality  and  lastinR  impression. 
Resourceful  and  imaRinative  with  a 
history  of  achievement,  collepe  dcRreed. 
Newspaper  experience  in  print  desiRn. 
reportinR,  editinR,  and  layout,  yet  only 
26.  Solid  references.  Box  914.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MAGAZINE/BOOK  EDITOR 
.■\t  32,  I’ve  authored  B  consumer  books 
plus  articles  in  30  national  magazines. 
I’ve  held  editorial  spots  on  Midwestern 
magazines  and  palters.  Ripe  for  man¬ 
agement.  Box  873,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENTERTAINMENT  WRITER,  under- 
Rround  and  tabloid  experience.  Special 
interests :  film.  drama,  television. 

Lucid,  witty  and  knowledgeable.  Seek 
employment  in  Zones  1,  2  or  5.  Box 
883,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


UNDE3R-30  NEWSMAN  has  awards  for 
writing  and  photos.  Masters  J-Degree. 
national  magazine  credits.  Now  in  fifth 
year  as  reporter  with  Eastern  PM. 
seeking  Zone  1  or  2  feature  or  roto 
spot  where  I  can  handle  story,  photo, 
editing  chores.  Box  881.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER  experienced  5  years  wants 
a  beat.  Environment  specialty  but  all- 
around  guy.  Use  camera,  know  short¬ 
hand,  accurate.  (502)  477-2723. 


HITI'HIIIKING  thru  United  States, 
journalist.  2."),  .MS,  3  years  experience. 
s«ks  publication  to  pick  up  travelog, 
lor  more.  Write  Box  1036,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER  with  two  years  experience 
on  small  daily  including  some  photo 
and  desk  work  seeks  job  on  medium 
size  daily,  any  Zone.  Journalism  de¬ 
gree.  Box  968,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
tor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  WRITER  with  no  professional 
experience  will  do  anything  for  an 
opportunity  to  write.  College  graduate 
with  literature  major,  heavy  under¬ 
graduate  scientific  background,  school 
journalism  training  and  some  experi¬ 
ence  in  medical  advertis  ng.  Open,  will¬ 
ing.  eager  to  learn,  all  I  ask  is  a 
chance.  Any  Zone.  Box  907,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER  DELUXE 
Hard-hitting  writer,  hard-nosed  editor. 
Age  31.  Available  July.  Any  Zone. 
Quote  salary.  Box  977,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN  Has  BA. 
Masters  credits  and  a  decade  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  sound  reporting  based  on  re¬ 
search  ability.  Familiar  W'ith  makeui> 
principles,  copy  editing.  Resume  on  re¬ 
quest.  Will  relocate.  Box  967,  Mitor  A 
Publisher. 


WIRE  EDITOR,  city  editor  or  other 
challenging  editing  job  sought  by  hard 
worker  with  14  years  experience.  Box 
986.  liditor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  as  news  executive  on  medium/ 
metro  daily.  Solid  18-year  newspaper 
background.  PR  manager  last  3*^  years 
for  company  which  has  had  a  change 
in  ownership.  Family  man,  46,  with 
BSJ  (cum  laude).  Box  930,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


EDITOR  -  PHOTOJOURNALIST,  BSJ, 
former  assistant  editor  of  trade  maga¬ 
zine  and  editor  of  trade  newspaper. 
Experienced  in  layout,  copy  editing, 
prcxluction  and  administration.  Zone  I. 
Vernon  Weiss,  1440  Beacon  St.,  Brook¬ 
line.  M,ass.  02146,  (617)  734-4934. 


SPORTSWRITER.  26,  MA,  nationally 
published,  award-winning  writer  and 
broadcaster.  Relocation  no  problem. 
Resume,  samples  avaibable  on  request.  | 
Jack  Connors,  612  Anderson,  Warrens- 
burg.  Mo.  64093.  (816)  747-2576. 


EDITORIAL 


COPY  DESK,  rim,  slot,  wire,  news 
editor.  Top  skills,  heavy  experience 
papers  all  sizes  includinfr  metro.  A{;e 
45,  married,  non-drinker,  relocate  any¬ 
where  for  right  paper.  Legation,  quality 
of  paper  more  important  than  salary. 
Have  also  been  a  managrin?  editor, 
write  prize-winning  editorials,  columns. 
Editor.  Box  209,  Berkeley,  Calif.  94701 
or  call  (415)  548-0532. 


;  CAN  WE  CONNECT?  Versatile,  imag¬ 
inative  editor,  30,  seeks  quality  weekly 
or  small  daily  in  progressive  community. 

!  Offering  in  return:  Top  rejwrting.  writ¬ 
ing,  copy  editing,  layout.  Good  photog¬ 
rapher.  News  Management  background, 
six  years  varied  experience.  Location 
(prefer  Zones  1,  7,  8,  9)  nn<l  salary  im¬ 
portant.  but  not  as  much  as  paper 
emphasizing  quality  and  desiring  to  be 
'  l>e8t.  Call  (503)  447-7875  or  write  Box 
I  981,  E(litor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  OR  WIRE  EDITOR,  medium  or 
small  daily.  Skilled  pro,  48,  can  direct 
or  do  most  of  it.  Top  daily,  wire  service 
background.  References.  Box  954,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER  with  BA  English  and  experi- 
I  ence  in  sports  (basketball,  soccer,  base- 
I  ball),  feature  writing,  general  report¬ 
ing,  photography  seeks  position  in  The 
Real  World.  Willing  to  work  hard,  lo- 
1  cate  anywhere.  Box  972,  Editor  & 

'  Publisher. 

I  VETTERAN  REPORTER,  38.  can  do  It 
I  all,  do  it  well,  seeking  relocate  Zone  8. 
i  Box  697,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  24-year-ol<l  reporter  with 
BSJ  and  2^^  years  experience  desires 
l>osition  on  daily  pai)er  anywhere.  Ex¬ 
perience  covering  police,  government 
and  doing  features  and  photography. 
Box  990.  Editor  &  Publisher, 


EXPERIENCED  writer  seeks  report¬ 
ing/editing  position  on  New  Jersey 
paper.  Young,  aggressive,  over  2  years 
experience.  J.  Okal,  Box  481,  R.  I).  !• 
Princeton,  N.J,  08540. 


EDUCATION  WRITER.  National  awards 
winner  on  230,000  daily  wants  in-depth 
work.  Box  1002,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


JOURNALIST  and  Home  Ec  graduate 
looking  for  challenging  reporting  posi¬ 
tion.  Two  years  experience  with  college 
paper,  internship  with  small  city  daily, 
presently  running  college  news  bureau. 
Willing  to  relocate  anywhere.  Diane 
Nelsen,  340  Cooper  C^mter,  Mankato 
Minn.  56001. 


SPORTSWRITER  /  PHOTOGRAPHER, 
3  years  on  prep  and  college  l)eat,  now 
a  darkroom  technician,  wants  out  of 
the  dark  (some).  Box  960,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  position  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  or  surrounding  states  sought 
by  28-year-old  with  all  the  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Box  885,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BRIGHT.  AGGRESSIVE  May  grad  with 
excellent  reporting  and  e<liting  back- 
grountl  with  major  college  daily  seeks 
reporter’s  job  with  25-100.000  daily. 
Relocate  anywhere.  Box  891,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  24,  seeks  position 
affording  more  time  for  column  and 
feature  writing.  Nine  years  experience 
as  member  of  daily  newspaper  staff, 
including  five  as  sports  editor  and 
columnist.  Strong  on  local  coverage 
with  heavy  background  in  small  college 
athletics.  Dedicated  to  present  job  but 
find  desk  work  not  to  liking.  Favor 
position  Zones  3,  4.  5.  6.  Box  969, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  OR  COPY  EDITOR:  3 
years  related  experience  includes  sports, 
feature  writing,  newspaper  an*!  mail 
order  advertising.  Missouri  BJ  *72.  Pre¬ 
fer  Zones  4,  5,  6.  S.  9.  3160  N.  Cam- 
iiridge,  4*304,  Chicago.  111.  6n657. 


CALL  ME  what  you  like.  Just  offer  me 
responsibility.  E'ormer  jlaily  editor,  BJ. 
ITrwersity  of  Texas.  Zones  9.S,6  pre- 
fecrod.  Box  1026,  E«!itor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTS  WRITER— Young  sports  e<li- 
tor  of  small  daily  wants  to  show  what 
he  can  do  for  large  metro  <laily.  2 
y<‘ars  eX]>erionce  in  university  s|>orts 
information  office  and  sports  editor  of 
weekly.  Any  Zone.  Box  1011,  EMitor  & 
Publisher. 


1NTERESTE:I>  in  position  as  a  re¬ 
porter.  Degree  in  journalism  from  Ohio 
Wesleyan,  Masters  in  education  from 
Boston  University.  Zone  5.  Available 
21  July  '74.  E^xtensive  writing  experi¬ 
ence.  Will  send  resume.  Box  1013, 
EMitor  &  Publisher. 


NEED  A  PRO?  Imaginative  manag¬ 
ing  editor  ready  to  spark  news  oixra- 
tion  on  i^rogressive  small  or  meclium- 
sized  <laily.  Midw€‘st  my  beat.  No 
drifter.  Resume,  references.  Box  1012, 
EMitor  &  Publisher. 


FILM  CRITIC-ENTERTAINMENT 
WR1TE7R.  25,  experiencetl  rei>orter. 
Masters  degree  in  cinema,  background 
in  theater:  art.  etc.  Also  freelance  re¬ 
views.  Box  1034,  Exlitor  &  Publisher. 


WAY  OUT 

I  want  a  way  out  of  this  dead  end 
strcH't  to  a  place  reporters  rate  above 
janitors  and  every  advertiser  isn't 
treated  like  an  tslitor  emeritus.  Degrc^e. 
E'our  years  general  reporting  exiH*ri- 
ence  APME  recognition.  Box  1033, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

AD  COPY:  SEASONED  NEWSMAN 
sick  of  PR,  nee<ls  to  come  home.  Have 
handled  beats,  features,  crime,  courts, 
investigative  work  for  pai)ers  6M  to 
600M.  Exi>ert  with  camera  and  dark- 
rtKim.  Salary  secondary  to  op|M)rtunity. 
Mid-thirties:  married:  children.  Now 
base<l  Florida  and  woubl  like  to  stay 
hut  could  move  any  zone.  Reply  Box 
10o9  Edit<)r  &  Publisher. 


KNOWLEIHJEABLE  former  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  major  college  daily,  23.  seeks 
lK>sition  in  si>orts  department  of  small- 
medium  daily.  ExiH‘rience  in  reporting, 
column  writing,  layout,  copy  editing, 
headline  writing.  Prefer  Zones  1,2,3,  or 
E'lori<la.  B(?x  1023,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

KEY  EDITOR  for  two  years  on  one  of 
nation’s  l»c*st  suburban  weeklies  seeking 
«*diting-lay(>iit  post  with  features/life¬ 
style  section  of  major  or  nuMlium  daily 
or  management  spot  with  quality  wec'k- 
ly  vr  small  daily.  E'xcel  at  crisp,  in¬ 
novative  layout:  soli»l  experience  in  all 
I>hases  of  writing.  i)hntography  and 
lK>th  hot  an<l  coki  prcxluction  B.\  from 
major  midwest  .I-S<-hool,  Box  1017, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


JUNP;  GRADUATE  in  English  and 
Art.  Wesleyan  U..  magma  cum  laude, 
with  Honors  in  English,  wants  to  per- 
sue  newspaper  career  copyediting,  re¬ 
porting.  other;  any  zone,  prefer  1,2, 9, 5. 
Write  J.  Stroud.  Box  liR,  Wesleyan 
Sta.,  Middletown.  Connecticut  06457. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER  with  6  year, 
experience  looking  for  next  step  up 
the  ladder  as  director  of  photography 
or  photo  chief.  Married,  33,  MS  In 
Mass  Communications.  Box  872,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

P HOTOJOURNALIST— BA  Journal i sm . 

1  year  experience  on  award  winning 
INC  weekly.  Background  in  graphic  arts 
and  production.  Desire  photo-oriented 
weekly  or  daily  any  Zone.  Box  976, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSROOM 

L(X)KING  FOR  i>osition  in  Areas  6, 
7.  8.  Journeyman  pressman  and  cam¬ 
eraman.  Box  871,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT— 15 
YEARS  EXPERIENCE.  Recent  asso¬ 
ciation  with  7-day  Metro  offset  opera¬ 
tion,  recipient  of  ANPA  overall  ^  1st 
place,  1973.  E’xi>erienced  in  budgeting, 
planning,  purchasing,  research  and  de¬ 
velopment,  color  separation,  handling 
personnel,  union  negotiations.  Will  re¬ 
locate.  Resume  upon  request.  Box  988, 
E<Iitor  &  Publisher. 

pl^ODUCTIf^MANAGER— 13  years 
supervisory  experience  on  small  and 
me<lium  dailies.  Excellent  record.  Offset 
conversion.  Box  984,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER~or~0^- 
posing  foreman,  know  all  phases  of 
prcxluction,  strong  background  compos¬ 
ing  room,  including,  hot  type  photo¬ 
composition,  or  conversion  totally 
abreast  of  new  technology,  know  I.T.O. 
law  and  lalK>r  relations,  proven  record 
as  foreman  of  leadership,  ability  and 
efficient  mechanical  operation.  Excel¬ 
lent  reference.  Box  1022,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CAME’RA-PLATE'MAKING  Department 
Manager-Letterpress  or  offset.  Know 
black  and  white  and  color  (from  sepa¬ 
rations  through  proving).  Previous 
plant  management,  strong  on  camera, 
capable.  Box  1018,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

A  ulu;  ST  RO  CH  ESTER  INSTITUTE 
OF  TECHNOLOGY  graduate  seeks  day 
position  as  Production  assistant  with 
newspaper.  Exr>orienced  as  newspaper 
printer  and  supervisor  for  large  metro- 
IKilitan  papers.  Box  1032.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PVBUclmFORMATioy 

STATIC  INFORMATION  PRCVGRAM? 
New  vitality  guaranteed  by  pro.  Decade 
of  experience  as  information  director 
for  2  Washington,  D.C.  universities. 
Journalism  MA,  teaching  experience. 
Seeking  organization  desiring  top  media 
coverage.  Strong  writer/ editor;  know 
camera.  Employed,  34,  family  man, 
solid  Washington  media  contacts.  Box 
946,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

U««  zona  number  to  indicata  location  without  apacific  tdantification 
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Judge  limits 
Bill  Farr’s 
jail  term 

This  past  week  Superior  Judpe  William 
H.  Levit  lifted  an  indefinite  jail  sentence 
against  Los  Avgeles  Times  court  reporter 
William  Farr  in  a  precedent-setting  opin¬ 
ion.  But  July  29  he’ll  find  out  how  much 
time  he’ll  serve,  if  any. 

Judge  Levit  said  “any  further  incarcer¬ 
ation  of  Farr  will  not  be  coercive  but 
rather  punitive.” 

Decision  limited  any  further  jail  time 
on  Farr’s  continuing  contempt  sentence  by 
Superior  Judge  Charles  Older  to  the  max¬ 
imum  allowed  by  California  law — five 
days  plus  a  maximum  $500  fine  for  each 
count.  Farr  refused  to  answer  13  specific 
questions.  Deputy  County  Counsel  William 
Stewart  could  advise  Older  to  sentence 
Farr  to  five  days  in  jail  for  each  count  (a 
total  of  65  days). 

Mark  Hurwitz,  Farr’s  attorney,  has 
said  he  will  ask  Farr  not  be  returned  to 
jail  (he  already  served  45  days)  on 
grounds  the  original  sentence  was  designed 
as  coercive  rather  than  punitive.  Hurwitz 
said  the  13  questions  all  relate  to  one  is¬ 
sue,  that  they  shouldn’t  be  treated  sep¬ 
arately. 

This  past  week,  Farr  again  went  before 
Judge  Older,  who  set  the  date  of  July  29 
for  any  further  sentencing,  and  at  this 
time  Older  will  pass  his  opinion. 

Farr  still  testifies 

Meanwhile,  Farr  is  still  testifying  be¬ 
fore  the  Los  Angeles  County  Grand  Jury, 
which  is  investigating  possible  perjury 
charges  against  the  two  attorneys  who 
reportedly  gave  Farr  information  on  the 
Charles  Manson  case  when  he  was  work¬ 
ing  for  the  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner. 
The  grand  jury  proceedings  slightly 
dimmed  Farr’s  elation  over  the  Levit  deci¬ 
sion. 

“It  is  just  simply  nice  to  have  the 
nightmare  apparently  coming  to  an  end,” 
Farr  said,  after  learning  of  Levit’s 
20-page  ruling.  “This  open-ended,  virtual 
life  sentence  will  be  lifted  from  my  head 
and  I  am  delighted  about  that.” 

The  State  Court  of  Appeal,  in  denying 
last  January  8  that  Farr’s  first  46  days  in 
jail  had  been  unconstitutional  cruel  and 
unusual  punishment  had  ordered  the  Levit 
hearing. 

Hurwitz  hailed  the  decision  by  Levit  as 
a  “tremendous  victory  for  all  newspeople 
in  general. 

“We  now  have  a  decision  that,  for  the 
first  time,  holds  that  there  is  an  important 
established  principle  of  confidentiality,” 
Hurwitz  said.  “The  court  has  recognized 
that  presumably  there  is  no  likelihood 
that  any  newsman  worth  his  salt  will 
break  the  promise  of  confidentiality.” 

Newsmen  “uncontradicted” 

Levit  noted  that  the  “uncontradicted 
testimony”  of  CBS  anchorman  Walter 
Cronkite,  NBC  White  House  correspon¬ 
dent  Tom  Brokaw  and  Times  reporter 
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Jack  Nelson  clearly  established  that 
Farr’s  commitment  is  based  on  a  widely 
held  and  deeply  felt  responsibility  of  pro¬ 
fessional  journalists. 

“There  is  an  established  articulated 
moral  principle  in  the  newsman’s  profes¬ 
sion  that  once  a  newsman  has  made  an 
assurance  of  confidentiality  to  a  news 
source,  he  has  an  ethical  responsibility  to 
his  profession  and  to  his  source  to  honor 
his  promise,  even  in  the  face  of  a  valid 
court  order  to  the  contrary,”  Levit  held. 

“This  principle  is  believed  by  newsmen 
to  be  essential  to  the  effective  gathering 
and  publication  of  news.” 

Society  has  ways  to  deal  with  moral 
conviction,  Levit  noted.  Recognize  the  con¬ 
viction  as  a  valid  excuse  for  disobeying 
the  legal  obligation;  consider  tbe  convic¬ 
tion  a  poor  excuse  and  give  a  definite 
punishment;  and  compel  the  violator,  by 
coercive  incarceration,  to  act  as  directed. 

Levit  moved  Farr  from  the  latter  cate- 

Paul  Allerup  retires; 

UPI  names  successors 

.\ppolntment  of  Bill  Middlebrooks  to 
the  new  post  of  managing  editor  for  enter¬ 
prise  was  announced  by  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational. 

Editor-in-chief  H.  L.  Stevenson  said 
Middlebrooks’  responsibilities  will  include 
those  of  Paul  R.  Allerup,  who  is  retiring 
as  editor  of  UPI  Newsfeatures,  as  well  as 
direction  of  enterprise  and  in-depth 
feature  preparation  for  weekday  and  week¬ 
end  newspapers. 

Middlebrooks,  45,  has  been  day  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  news  service  for  the  past 
two  years. 

It  was  announced  that  Robert  M.  An¬ 
drews,  41,  would  become  Washington  en¬ 
terprise  editor.  He  will  be  in  charge  of 
UPI  newsfeature  anji  enterprise  copy. 

Allerup,  62,  retires  this  week  after  40 
years  with  International  News  Service  and 
UPI,  which  was  formed  in  1958  with  the 
merger  of  INS  and  United  Press.  He  began 
his  career  with  INS  as  a  reporter  and 
subsequently  served  as  general  news  editor 
and  managing  editor.  After  the  merger  he 
organized  and  directed  the  UPI 
Newsfeatures  service,  then  moved  to  Lon¬ 
don  in  1959  where  he  served  as  bureau 
manager  and  general  European  news  man¬ 
ager  until  1966. 


gory.  He  said:  “Newsmen  who  unlawfully 
refuse  to  disclose  their  sources  can  be 
punished  for  their  refusal,  just  as  con¬ 
scientious  objectors  to  a  particular  war 
are  punished  for  their  refusal  to  obey  a 
lawful  induction  order. 

“Indeed,  in  a  society  formally  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  maximum  feasible  individual 
liberty  and  freedom  of  thought,  there  is 
reason  to  prefer  punishment  to  coercive 
incarceration  when  disobedience  is  based 
on  a  deeply  held  moral  conviction.” 

Farr  was  freed  early  in  1973  by  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  Justice  William  0. 
Douglas  pending  federal  appeals.  The  9th 
Circuit  Court  of  .\ppeals  has  withheld  its 
ruling  in  a  pending  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

If  Older  should  return  Farr  to  jail,  the 
federal  appellate  body  could  rule  in  Farr’s 
favor,  completely  vindicating  him,  and 
eliminating  the  sentence.  Hurwitz  also 
could  withdraw  Farr’s  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  but  hasn’t  made  a  decision  to  date. 


El  Diario  to  move 
printing  out  of  N.Y.C. 

El  Diario-La  Prensa  considered  the 
largest  Spanish-language  daily  in  the 
country  with  a  circulation  of  85,000  will 
move  its  printing  operation  out  of  New 
York  City. 

The  News  Publishing  Co.,  of  Stamford, 
Conn.,  a  union  shop,  will  begin  the  print¬ 
ing  of  the  daily  on  Sunday,  June  30th. 

George  E.  McDonald,  president  of 
Mailers  Union  No.  6  and  chairman  of  the 
craft  unions’  negotiating  committee,  said 
the  unions  had  made  major  concessions 
and  proposals  to  try  to  keep  the  printing 
operation  in  New  York  City.  After  all 
efforts  failed,  he  commented,  the  unions 
worked  to  keep  the  Spanish  speaking  em¬ 
ployes  on  the  paper  and  negotiated  an 
agreement  for  the  80  craft  employes  who 
will  be  replaced  with  the  shift  in  oper¬ 
ations. 

More  than  $1  million  dollars  in 
severance  pay  will  be  made  in  periodic 
payments  over  tbe  coming  months. 

Severance  pay  will  be  based  on  2 ‘A 
weeks  pay  for  each  year  of  employment 
with  employes  of  one  year  service  receiving 
the  minimum  of  at  least  8  weeks  severance 
pay. 


WE  WORK 

FOR  BOTH  BUYER  AND  SELLER! 


WASHINGTON  D  C  1730  K  Street  N  W 
20006  (202)  393  3456 
CHICAGO  1429  Tnbutte  Tower  60611 
(312)  337  2754 
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(214)  748  0345 
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The  right  press  for 
medium-circulation  dailies. 

Until  now,  the  medium  size  publisher  has  had  two  alternatives  in 
eonsideiing  web  offset  presses.  One  meant  an  excessive  number  of  press 
units,  the  other  a  laiger  than  necessaiy  capital  expenditure. 

Now  there’s  the  Hants  N-lboO,  specifically  designed  for  the  2l),()()()  to 
75,(K)()  cumulation  range. 

d’he  fbur-plate-wide  N-165()  produces  up  to  9b  pages  at  speeds  up  to 
5(),()()()  impressions  jx?r  hour.  It’s  electronically  controlled.  Has  all  the 
features  you  need  for  peak  operating  efficiency.  And  dcxsn’t  cost  you  an 
aiTii  and  a  leg. 

That’s  why  it  was  selected  by  the  Noncich  (Conn.)  Bulletin,  where  it 
was  installed  in  imcord  time. 

For  more  information  on  the  N-165(),  or  the  three  other  web 
offset  newspaper  presses  in  our  line,  write  Harris  Corporation,  Web 
Press  Division,  Mechanic  Street,  Westerly,  Rhode  Island  02891. 


SELLING 
AUTOMOBILES 
IS  EASIER 

Guide-Post  Research,  an  independent  ARF  Member 
Research  Company,  has  just  compiled  the  results  of  an 
April  study  involving  over  1100  families  in  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  SMSA.  They  asked,  and  found  out  the  answers 
to: 

How  many  families  plan  to  buy  a  new  car  in  the  last  8 
months  of  1974 

What  size  car  they  plan  to  buy  (Compact,  intermedi¬ 
ate,  Full  Size) 

What  is  the  breakout  of  each  size  buyer,  by  age  and 
by  income 

THE  BUYER  WANTS 


WeMI  gladly  share  this  information  with  you.  All  you  need  do  is  write 
or  phone: 

Wm.  E.  McCormick,  Mgr.  Gen.  Adv.  (412)  263-1336 
The  Pittsburgh  Press  Company 
P.O.  Box  566,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15230 

Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  The  Pittsburgh  Press 

Morning  A  Scripps-Howord  Newspaper 

Evening  &  Sunday 


Represented  by  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  New 
York  10017.  Offices  in  Atlanta,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  San  Francisco. 


